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For the Companion. 
MARKET LANE. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In Four Cuapters.—Cuap. lV. 

Itwas the fourth morning since the old apple- 
woman had lain in the small bedroom, with her 
sill, white face, and the’streak of sunshine 
across it. 

The day before, there had been a funeral at 
the little, squat, yellow house in Market Lane. 
When it became known in the neighborhood 
that death had entered there, people bestirred 
themselves, and were kinder to the old woman 
inher death than they had ever been in her life. 

These neighbors were mostly poor people, it 
jstrae, but they had come to the small house 
with kindly offerings of food and service. Help- 
ful, ympathizing hands had prepared the poor 
woman for the grave, and others had bought a 
cofin, and had seen that she had a decent 
burial. 

Best of all, some kindly heart, with a little 
live spring of poetry in it somewhere, had 
brought a cluster of English daisies about a 
mowy white rose, and laid them in the old, worn 
hands. So it was with her native flowers that 
the old apple-woman was laid at last to herlong, 
still sleep. 

Bessie checked her tears once in a while, to 
wish her grandmother knew how kind everybody 
haigrown. She wondered, too, whether she did 
notreally know about it from the place to which 
the had gone. Poor old grandmother! Death 
had found her at her post; as honorable a one 
in God’s eves as many at the heads of proud 
amies and great flects, though it was only an 
td apple-woman’s stall. 

§o this fourth morning looked into the bare 
front room of the house in Market Lane, and 
found the newsboy and Bessie Cranch together. 
Tom had stayed there ever since that first night, 
~tt least, when he was not hawking papers 
through the streets—and Bessie had clung to 
him,and he had made himself useful in many 
ways. Besides, there was plenty to eat, now, 
the neighbors had been so generous with food. 

“Itseems as though I’d known you always, 
Tom,” said Bessie, as the two sat by the fire 
tfter breakfast—such breakfast as neither had | 
ben in the habit of eating. “But it seems as 
though every thing had happened ages off, and 
ifsonly four days.” 

‘That's a fact,” said Tom, shuffiing his big 
fet about. “Everybody took for granted I was 
Jour brother, didn’t they? And it was no good 
stoppin’ to explain to ’em.”’ 

“Ofcourse it wasn’t,” answered the little girl, 
tecidedly. “Anyhow, you’ve been as good as 
theugh you was one;” and she looked at him, 
Yih something in her face that made the warm | 
feeling come about his heart again. 

“And now, Bessie, what are you goin’ to do 
here?” asked the boy. 

The child drew a long breath. The little 
Petked, wistful face grew very sober. Suddenly 
itbrightened. “There’s that money, you know,” 
the said. 

“What money?” asked Tom. 

“Why, the month’s rent grandma woke me | 
NM that last night to tell about. A month's 
such a long, long while, you know—a great 
many times more than I’ve known you.” 

“But where’s the money ?” asked Tom, being 
Baturally of a practical turn of mind. 

“Grandma said it was in the gray mitten, 

Hy away in the little cupboard over the 


‘Have you looked to see?” 
No; but I will, this very minute;” and she 
‘d up and went to the cupboard, climbing 
thair, to make the search easier, while Tom 
ed her. : 
After poking about awhile among the dark 
ts, she drew out the gray woollen ball, and 
“ditup triumphantly. “Here it is,” she said. 
she went and sat down once more by 





fire, and opened the glove, and shook its 


THE OLD MILL-POND.—([See page 105.) 


contents of old dirty scrip into herlap. What 
a pile it made! ; 

Tom helped her count it, and, sure enough, 
when they had finished, there was enough for 
the month’s rent. Bessie felt as rich as a prin- 
cess. A month was such a long while, that it 
seemed quite absurd to trouble one’s self for any 
time berond that... + , — 

“But, Bessie, it won’t do for yeu to stay here 
all alone.” 

Her face dropped, then it suddenly brightened. 
“Tf you'll only stay with me. Tom,” she said, in 
her pleading way. “You can always lie down 
on the rug before the fire, and you shall have 
another pillow and an extra blanket; besides, 
there’s things to eat in the pantry that will last, 
there’s no tellin’ how long.” 

Now, you may be certain Tom was nothing 
loth to accept this offer. 

“When them things is eat up, I can buy some 
more, Bessie,” said the newsboy; and you ought 
to have seen the way he plucked up that round 
head of his, with its coarse, bristling hair. It 
seemed as though some new spirit of strength 
and manliness had entered into him. 

“The wood is gettin’ low, too, but never mind. 
P’ll bring home a wheelbarrow full to-night.” 

Tom had been carefully husbanding his pen- 
nies for the last four days, to be ready for emer- 
gencies; and there had been no call to expend 
his earnings in clam chowders and coffee. 

Bessie’s eyes danced. “Why, how rich you 
are, Tom!” she said. ‘You and [ will live here, 
and be brother and sister. What fun that will 


be!” and a laugh actually slipped out of her | 


throat; and then she looked grave, thinking of 
her grandmother, and feeling that it was wrong 
to laugh, now, until she remembered how 
pleased the old woman would be if she could 
only hear. 

As for Tom, he was not laughing, now, but 
shuffling his feet about worse than ever, with 
the marks of some trouble all over his sandy- 
hued face. 

He wanted to be Bessie’s brother. The poor, 
lonely, starved heart of the boy, longed to take 
her into it as his sister; but there was one thing 
in the way. There was that week in jail! If 
she knew that, would she trust him any longer? 
or would she turn from him, with dread and 
loathing? 

It was true he need not tellher. She need not 
know. But there she sat, with her little brown, 
wistful, trusting face. If it had been anybody 
else, he could have hidden it well enough; but, 
of all the world, this one little honest child be- 
lieved in him, trusted him. 

To the newsboy’s horior be it written, he could 
not bear the thought of deceiving her. So the 
doubt tugged, and tugged at his heart. 





At last, the little brown fingers plucked softly 
at his arm. ‘What is the matter, Tom?” 

The words choked and stammered in his 
throat. “Something dreadful happened to me 
once. If you knew it, I was thinkin’ you might 
not want me to be your brother.” 

“What was it, Tom?” her face alive with cu- 
ricsity-and sympathy» “But I skould, all the 
same.” 

It cost the newsboy a sharp pang, but it came 
out, now, in a low, breathless voice; and his 
stumpy figure seemed to cower, and his eyes | 
were turned away. | 

“T was in jail a week, once.” 

“OQ, Tom!” exclaimed the girl, with a start | 
of surprise, and almost of horror. 

But he faced her now, courageously. The | 
| worst was over. He drew a long, free breath. | 

“But I did not take the man’s money. The big 
boy lied to me from beginning to end. I thought | 
}it was his own. God knows I am telling you | 
the truth!” | 

I think anybody would have known it, loek- | 
ing at the newsboy’s face at that moment. | 
) Bessie, at least, did not doubt him. She put | 
"yl arm around his neck, and her soft cheek 
| down to his. “It was wicked and cruel, and 
| God will punish the big boy. Poor Tom! Did | 
; they put you in jail a whole week? You shall | 
om my brother and I will be your sister twice 








over for that.” 
“OQ, whata funny picture!” said Jessie Grange, | 
,coming to the table, and looking over Philip | 
| Hurst, who was just putting the finishing | 
| touches to a stumpy, boyish figure, the cap a 
| little on one side, a pile of newspapers over the 
arm. ‘Who is it?” 

“It’s a newsboy I’ve seen going past here a 
good many times of late. Something about him 
interested me. I wonder if I’ve succeeded in 
getting a good likeness?” helding the card at a 
distance, and surveying it with critical eyes. 

“Of course you have, Philip. It’s capital,” 
said Jessie Grange, admiringly. “Docome here, 
Harry, and see.” 

The boy was deep in one of Irving’s Histories, 
but he laid his book down, and the three young 
heads, with the dark, glossy hair of youth, bent 
over the sketch, which certainly did Philip Hurst 
credit. | 

In the midst of it all, Jessie’s bright eyes 
glanced out of the window, and she shouted, 
“Of all the world! There is the very boy, now!” 

Sure enough! There he was! Cap perched 
on one side, papers across his arm. 

I cannot tell whether any subtle sympathy 
caused him that moment to turn his head, and 
look at the frunt window behind the balcony of 
the great white house, but he did, and he saw 








the three young faces in the window. 


Tom Concklin had looked at the house, with 
the pleasant walks edging the circle where 
shrubs bore tender green, and flowers blos- 
somed thick in summer. He had wondered, 
vaguely, what was going on inside that palace, 
as it seemed to him, of splendor and luxury, as 
he went back and forth, morning and evening, 
to his work; but all that was out of his life, as 
much as though he had lived on another planet. 

Tom was in an unusually downcast frame of 
mind on this particular evening. He had not 
had very good luck with his papers that day. 

Then the month, which had looked so inter- 
minable te himself and Bessie Cranch, was well 
nigh gone; and, do the best he could, he had 
been able to get only a week’s rent ahead. There 
was fuel to buy, as the winter grew bitterly cold, 
and two mouths must be fed, for the neighbors’ 
gifts of food had long since disappeared. 

A thought suddenly entered into Harry Dix- 
on’s head, which, to be sure, was nothing unu- 
usal. “I say, now, Jessic, Philip, let’s have the 
boy up here, and compare him with the drawing. 
We can buy a paper, for excuse, you know.” 

“QO, that will be nice,” answered Jessie; and 
Harry had the window open in a second, and 
was beckoning, and shouting at the top of his 
voice, to the boy out in the road. “Come over 
here. We want a paper.” 

Tom entered the room where the two boys 
and girl were standing. He had followed up 
the winding staircase, much like one in a dream, 
the voi¢e which shouted to him from the land- 
ing, the same voice which had called to him on 
the street. 

And now look’ at the neWwsboy, with his old, 
threadbare clothes, with his short, stumpy, fix- 
ure, as he stands in the elegant room, before 
those well-bred, well-dressed children. They 
are about his own age, but there is a wonderful 


| contrast. 


He is confused and bewildered, and the three 
stare at him a good deal more than they are 
conscious of, and then at something on the table 
in the corner. 

The boy who first called him. buys the paper, 
however, and Tom is turning to go away, when 
his gaze rests suddenly on a fruit-basket upon 
a stand, heaped with bunches of white grapes, 
and large, yellow oranges. 

A keen, hungry look comes into the newsboy’s 
eyes. Jessie notices that, and the generous girl 
springs forward. 

“Don’t go,” she said, “until you’ve eaten a 
bunch of grapes. Ill get you a plate.” 

The boy grew red with surprise and pleasure, 
up to the roots of his light, bristling hair. Jes- 
sie bustled about, and got a plate, and placed 
on it two of the largest clusters of grapes, and 
added an orange to them, and gave it to the boy. 
“Sit down and eat them,” she said, and her cou- 
sins looked on, pleased and curious. 

The newsboy took the plate from the hands of 
the little girl, with a vague wonder whether she 
was really an angel, and a solemn eonviction 
that heaven itself could not be a pleasanter place 
than the one he was in. 

But suddenly a thought ef Bessie struck him. 
He remembered how the child had sat at home 
all day by the low fire, and how he had had to 
return without the big red apple in his pocket 
which he promised himself to take her, that 
morning, when he started off, provided he had 
good luck with his papers. 

He looked up eagerly at Jessie. 

“Please, miss, I should like to carry home one 
bunch and the orange to Bessie,”’ the words hes- 
itating a little in his throat, but he got them out. 

“She shall have some grapes and an orange, 
too,” answered Jessie, promptly; but all those 
are for yourself;” and, going to the basket, she 
selected the biggest orange, and the fairest 
bunches. 

“I suppose Bessie is your sister?” asked Harry 
Dixon. 

“It’s just the same as though she was,” an- 
swered Tom, as well as he could speak with the 
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grapes in his mouth. “I’ve lived with her ever 
since her grandmother diced.” 

“What! Not all alone, you don’t mean?” 
put in Philip Iurst, curiously. 

“Yes. There was nobody clse to take care of 
her after her grandma died.” 

The children looked at each other and at the 
newsboy. “Whowas her grandma?” asked one 
voice and another. ‘ Where do you live?” 

“Right round here in the yellow house in 
Market Lane. Bessie’s grandmother used to 
have an apple-stand at the corner, down the 
street.” 

“O, now I remember her,” spoke up Harry. 
“T’vo bought nuts of her more than once.” 

But the children’s curiosity was now thor- 
oughly alive. One question started another, 
until the whole story was told. At first, Tom 
was bashful, and only answered questions; but 
at last, the sympathy of his hearers, and his own 
feclings, quite carried him out of himself. 

He told his story in a simple, homely way, 
that only made it more touching. He did not 
suspect what pictures his stammcring, blunder- 
ing words drew of the old apple-woman, sitting 
at her stall, with the boys hooting about her, 
and of the ride home on the black man’s dray. 

Tere Jessie interrupted the story in an excited 
way. 

“Philip, Harry, we saw them go by! 
you remember that night?” 

“Yes, yes!” returned both the boys, and then 
waited for Tom to take up his thread again. 

The newsboy did the best he could; but, to 
his own consternation, he broke down at last in 
Q@ great sob, which was more like a howl than 
any thing clse. 

It was when he came to the old apple-woman’s 
wakinz Bessic at dead of night, to tell her where 
she would find the gray mitten, with the next 
month’s rent in it. 

Jessic had hidden her face in her hands before 
that, and Philip was swallowing large lumps in 
his throat, and Ilarry had wiped his cyes, and 
muttered, with angry scorn, to himself, “Cry, 
now, you great lump of a baby, will you?” 

After that—but there is no use trying to tell 
what was said, and what happened. The hearts 
of the children were moved, and the newsboy 
looked like a grand hero in theireyes. Tom had 
never been made so much of in all his life be- 
fore, you may be certain; and he was a good 
deal dazed and bewildered with it all. 

Such a basket of fruit, and cake, and tarts, 
and all sorts of appetizing dainties, as Jessic 
and her cousins prepared for Tom to take home 
to little Bessie Cranch, watching by the bit of 
fire, in the squat, yellow house, that night! 
They all followed him to the door, and promised 
to come and sce both Bessie and him, next day. 
As the boy went out into the cold and gloom 
again, it seemed to him that he had been in the 
land of the good fairies, and come away, at last, 
bringing their gifts with him. 

But forthe children he had left behind!—how 
their tongues did go! 

What plans they made for the visit, next day! 
What gifts they contrived for the children, sit- 
ting in the house at Market Lane! “There’s my 
last year’s brown cloak and hood. I’ve outgrown 
them a little, but they’re as good as new. Bes- 
sic shall have them,” said Jessie, with the tears 
not quite dried in her eyes. 

“My clothes wouldn’t fit Tom,” said Philip, 
regretfully. Then his face brightened. “But 
I’ll coax Betty into letting me have the key of 
the store-room, and when I get inside, won’t I 
lay a tribute on things?” 

“My old gray coat will fit Tom, you see,” said 
Harry. “It’s like your cloak, Jessie, as good as 
bran new, and as warm as toast. Who would 
have thought there was such good stuff in that 
stock-headed, stumpy newsboy ?” 

So the children talked; and in the midst of it 
all, Mrs. Hurst came home—the woman with 
the soft voice and the sweet face she had given 
to Philip. She had given him her generous 
heart, too. 

They assailed her on all sides with their story. 
Indeed, there was nothing talked of thatevening, 
but the house in Market Lane, and the newsboy, 
and the old apple-woman’s granddaughter, and 
the plans that were laid, and the presents that 
were projected; and, in the midst of it all, Mrs. 
Hurst sat, with her sweet face, listening, smil- 
ing, and sympathetic. 

But;alas! The neblest purposes and best-laid 
plans sometimes fail of success. 

Next day a telegram shattewed all the children’s 
pretty projects. Harry’s parents and Jessie’s 
had just arrived in port, and sent for their chil- 
dren to join them in New York for a weck, when 
they would return in force to Woolcottville. 

Mrs. Ilurst accompanied her nephew and 
niece. It was not thought quite prudent for 
Philip to take the journey at this season, so he 
remained at home, 


Don’t 


The house seemed lonely to the boy, after the 
merry, sparkling life which his cousins had 
brought into it. Ile could not settle himself to 
his drawings, and wandcred about the rooms, 
and hung around the windows, thinking what 
a visit they would have had that afternoon to 
the house in Market Lane, if that aggravating 
telegram had not spoiled it all. 

Suddenly a thought struck the boy. It was 
not far, and the afternoon was pleasant. IIe 
would go over and make a call on little Bessie, 
all by himself. 

So Philip set out, confiding his plans to no 
one. 

It had been very cold the night before, and 
the thin crust of ice which covered the frozen 
earth had not yet melted. 

Philip hopped along, but of a sudden his 
crutch slipped on the smooth ice. The boy fell. 
He did not know he was injured, but he felt no 
inclination to rise, and in a few minutes some- 
body came along and picked him up and carried 
him home. 

Philip Iurst never went to the yellow house 
in Market Lane! 

A telegram brought Mrs. Hurst home on the 
next train. 

Iler boy was very ill. He did not, however, 
| suffer much. The harm was internal, but not 
| the less serious for that. 

It was near midnight, the third after his fall, 
that Philip opened his eyes. 

“Mamma,” he said, clearly and softly. 

“Well, my darling.” 

“T think God wants me.” 

“Ah, but my bey, my darling boy, I want you, 
too!” The anguish of a mother’s breaking 
| heart was in her voice. 

“But, mamma, dear, you will have me again 
sometime. It isn’t for always, you know. I've 
been thinking about the little newsboy, and the 
girl in Market Lane. And if you will lect them 
come here and live in my place, after Lam gone, 
and take them to your heart, I think it will go 
a great ways to stop its aching.” 

“But they will not be my boy—my Philip, 
that I loved so!’’ sobbed the mother. 

“IT know that,mamma. But they are God’s 
children, just as Tam. O mamma, cannot you 
remember that, and promise me? They shall 
be my gift, my last gift.” 

Mrs. [urst promised, and there was no need 
she should add any thing more. Philip could 
trust bis mother. A little later he smiled, and, 
looked up in her face, and thanked her, and 
went away, because “God wanted him.” But 
he did not leave her comfortless. 





———_+oo—__—_——_ 
For the Companion. 
THE OLD MILL-POND. 

The city where I spent a portion of my boy- 
hood was built on a beautiful peninsula. On 
one side was a commodious harbor gemmed 
with islands and gay with the flags of all na- 
tions, and on the other was an encircling arm 
of the sea, near the extremity of which stood a 
mill and its ample pond. 

In the latter I was taught how to swim, an 
older brother being the teacher,and the “course,” 
consisting of one lesson, conducted in this way: 
Carefully keeping where it was not beyond my 
depth, I was making my hands go like a vete- 
ran swimmer, when he came ploughing along, 
exclaiming,— 

“How finely you move! 
and I'll give you a sail.” 

Mounting the living craft, he grasped me with 
one hand and went for deep water. When we 
reached a spot where it was “over head,” he 
suddenly slipped me off, saying,— 

“Now swim, or drown!” 

It was the first time I had been “thrown on 
my own resources;” and as it was “sink or 
swim,” I attempted the latter, and despite an 
occasional dose of “‘sea tea,’ a determined kick- 
ing and clawing carried me safely ashore. 

In the struggle I lost my fear of getting be- 
yond my depth, and in due time the pupil be- 
came a formidable rival of the instructor. In- 
deed, it was a debatable question among the 
boys, which of three lads, including myself, was 
the best swimmer in the town. 

An opportunity, however, occurred to put the 
matter to a practical test. 

Extending into the bay was an unused rope- 
walk. This building was just the place in which 
to take off our clothes, and to dive from. 

Going into the “walk,” one afternoon, the 
young man who was considered the rival swim- 
mer of my brother and myself, was there, pre- 
paring to bathe. He chanced to be alone, and 
so wasI. We did not speak, but both under- 
stood that the trial hour had come; and scarce- 
ly had he plunged into the water when I fol- 
lowed. 

He was several years my senior, and, appar- 


Get upon my back 











ently, more vigorous and muscular. A stiff 
breeze crested the waves with foam, and it was 
a wide stretch to the opposite shore towards 
which he led the way; but my ambition was to 
beat him, and if he had aimed for Cuba, I 
should have been in his wake. 

On he went, entirely across, and without paus- 
ing, turned to come back. I followed, regaining 
our starting point but a moment later than he. 

Not a word had been uttered during the bold 
and hazardous effort, and in silence we separat- 
ed for our homes. He had the magnanimity, 
however, to praise to his friends, “the plucky 
little fellow that kept close to his heels,” and 
whom he couid neither intimidate nor out-swim. 

But the laurels then won, and all the varied 
enjoyments of sea and pond; the wild strawber- 
ries growing in the adjacent fields, more fra- 
grant and luscious than any tasted since; the 
beech nuts and walnuts of the groves; the “‘glo- 
rious nibbles” by minnow, tom cod, flounder, 
and eel; nor the heroic capture of a huge and 
diabolical looking “skate,” left on the “flats” 
by the swiftly ebbing tide, and which I dragged 
home by a stout string, ignorantly thinking I 
had secured a prize,—none of those fresh and 
piquant pleasures are so pleasant to recall, as 
the incident I will now relate. 

Young folks frequently have amusing notions 
about ages. Thus, a maiden of fourteen will 
“cut” her younger schoolmates for the society 
of girls older than herself; but when she gets to 
be twenty, she courts the juniors again. Boys 
have the same weakness. 

When I was fourteen, one of my acquaintanc- 
es, Richard Williams, a venerable sage of cizht- 
een, ignored my very existence. He was un- 
commonly well-bred, and remarkable for his 
handsome hair and cyes, fine brow, and white, 
even tecth. 

It is particularly annoying to be looked down 
upon by those you look up to; and I did respect 
him. ButI might be one of a large company 
of boys who petted me, and if he was among 
them, with singular placidity he would pass me 
by as if unaware of my presence. 

His exclusiveness, however, was destined to 
be overcome. At the close of a summer’s day I 
went tothe mill-pond to bathe, and noticed at 
my first glance that all the bathers had left the 
water, and taken their clothes far back upon the 
grass to dress. No; asccond glance startled 
me. In the middle of the pond the head of a 
person could be seen slowly sinking, as he vain- 
ly tried to struggle forwards. 

It was Richard Williams; and in an instant I 
dashed to the rescue. He had recently learned 
to swim, and for the first tifie had crossed the 
pond. Secing his comrades leave the bank, 
he attempted to return without stopping to 
rest. Ile was already weary, and an awkward, 
heavy swimmer, so that his strength rapidly 
gave out; and when I drew near him, his limbs 
scarcely moved, while his mouth and nostrils 
were beneath the water. 

Passing behind, and placing my hands against 
his sheulder, and “striking out’ with my feet, 
I supported and pushed him towards the shore 
until he touched ground. With the aid of the 
boys who had hurried to our assistance, he was 
led up the bank and laid upon the grass. Ilis 
face was deathly white, and he was too cxhaust- 
ed to speak. But with renewal of strength, he 
turned to me, his eyes beaming gratitude, and 
said,— 

“You have saved my life!” 

You can hardly imagine my joy. 

The incident shows that we cannot afford to 
slight or despise even those who, in some sense, 
may seem our inferiors. Are we not mutually 
dependent? and at a turn of fickle Fortune’s 
wheel, the strong may be compelled to lean up- 
on the weak, the cultured upon the rude, the 
rich upon the poor. Therefore is is right to 
“honor all men.” C. Hi. Pearson. 


2. 
+o 


THE HUMMING-BIRD'’S NEST. 

We were never fortunate cuough to see a hum- 
ming-bird’s nest but once, though we have often 
searched for them, and it was a great curiosity 
tous. Probably many of our readers have not 
been as lucky as we, and may like to see the fol- 
lowing description : 

“The nest of the humming-bird is a miracle 
of perfection in domestic economy. For beau- 
ty, fitness and safety, the wisdom and taste dis- 
played in its arrangement are irreproachable. 
Bedecked in a plumage of emerald, ruby and to- 
paz, remarkable for the delicacy of its form and 
grace of its motion, unsullicd by rain from the 
clouds, or dust from the earth, feeding upon the 
nectar of the flowers, its habitation should be in 
character, and so itis. Shaped like a half cup, 
it-is delicately formed of lichens colored like the 
branch on which it is fixed, and lined with the 





ee 
or the young fern. It is delicately soft, she. 
tered, and undistinguishable from the bark of 
the. tree, of which it seems a most natural ex. 
crescence—a moss-grown knot. Two white cers 
as large as peas, adorn the nest, upon Which, as 
asserted by some naturalists, the cock and hen 
sit by turns, for ten or twelve days. The little 
birds, scarcely larger than flies, enter upon their 
existence in a chamber tapestried as with vel. 
vet, and are fed with the sweets of flowers from 
the maternal tongue.” 
ter 
For the Companion. 
MENIAL SERVICE BETTER THay 
NO SERVICE. 
By Mrs. 0. W. Flanders. 
Two young girls, daughters of a respectable 
farmer, stood upon the door-steps, by the side 
of their old-fashioned hair trunks, waiting for 
the stage which was to take them to the cars, 
They were going to the city to seek their for. 
tunes, and as neither had ever been far away 
from home, they were weeping bitterly at the 
lonely prospect before them. 

Sallie, the oldest of the two, was beautiful, s 
far as rosy cheeks and a pink and white com. 
plexion may be called beauty. There was q 
jauntiness about every thing she wore, unlike 
her sister's modest apparel. The ribbons on her 
hat were gay and streaming, the colors of her 
outfit were striking, but not harmonious, the 
tips of her gloves were shabby, showing her fin- 
gers, here and there, while « flaming bosom 
knot was conspicuous, 

Annie was much plainer—indeed, no one would 
have thought, at first glance, that she was pret- 
ty at all. Her eyes were honest, but expres 
sion'ess when she was silent. Her features wero 
all irregular, save the mouth, which was sof 
and yielding, and the lips covered teeth of pear 
ly whiteness. She stood with her hand in her 
mother’s, trying to sob out some consoling words 
to the dear woman, whose face was concealed in 
a checkered apron of her own spinning and 
weaving. 

The father, with a troubled look, leaned heay- 
ily upon the old brown gate, looking up the 
road in the direction from which the stage was 
expected. 

“Jt’s all folly for you to leave the old farm,” 
the mother cried, between her sobbings and 
moppings of her flushed face with the apron. 
“You ought to have been contented with what 
we did for you. I tell you no goo. will comé of 
your going off to the city. It is full of girls, 
now, that haven’t decent places to lay their 
heads in, and I never knew one of the girls her 
abouts that went there, that did not come home 
all worn out, or worse!” 

“T shall not wear myself out, that’s certain,” 
said Sallie, wiping her eyes, and with a dainty 
toss of her head. “I shall just tell them, once 
for all, that I shall expect no menial service, nor 
aceept any, cither.” 

“You den’t expect folks are going to hire you 
to play the piano and sit in the parlor, do you?” 
the father asked, turning away from the gate 
and stepping nearer his daughter, looking at 
her in an unsatisfied way, as if his heart was 
ill at rest. 

“They won’t hire me for a scrub—that’s what 
they won’t”’—another toss of the head. 

“My child,” said the man, with a touch of px 
thos in his voice, “labor is not the worst evil 
that can befall you or us. Your notions of lift 
are all wrong. You think in the city that mor 
ey is easily carned. You will have to work 
harder there than you ever have here, and you 
will be glad to get any thing to do, if youre 
perience is like that of others. There isn’t ay 
such thing as menial service, in the sense you 
use that word. Any thing that is necessary 0 
be done for the comfort of others is honorable 
service, and you should do it cheerfully.” 

“I suppose it is honorable service for mother, 
here, to mop floors, and scrub paint, and scout 
knives, and blister her face over the fire,” ™ 
turned Sallie, wiping her eyes and returning 
her handkerchief to her pocket, as if she hal 
done with weeping. 

A look of ineffable love flitted over the mam’ 
sunburnt face, as he laid his callous palm ™ 
his wife’s shoulder with the tenderness of a love’. 

“She has made it honorable, as a virtuous 
woman makes every thing for the man she lov’ 
and who-loves her, and for the children.” 

Sallie drew out her handkerchief again, and 
as the rumbling old yellow coach just thea 
whirled around the bend in the road, every this 
was forgotten but that the moment for parting 
had come. The trunks were lifted, and thes 
kisses exchanged. Then the driver banged 
the door and jumped upon the driver's seat 

“God bless you, girls!” said the father, lo 
ing in as he turned toward the gate where the 





soft down of plant blossoms, of mullein leaves, 


mother stood. “God bless and protect yea! 
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d remember that honest, menial service is a 
geal sight better than no service at all.” 

When the two girls reached the city they pro- 
ceeded at once to carry out the plan they had 
previously decided upon, which was to go di- 
rectly to an intelligence office, and enter their 
names for employment. The clerk took down 
their addresses, and respectfully inquired what 
they would like to do. 

“Put me down for any light work,” Sallie 
said, daintily. “I shall accept no menial ser- 
vice.” 

“And you, miss ?” 

“{ will accept any position that is respecta- 
bie, for I cannot afford to be idle,” answered 
Annie, from under her brown veil. 

“We would like to go together,” Sallie spoke 


Toten you had better remain here an hour or 
two. The rooms are open, and there will be la- 
dies in looking for help.” 

The two sisters seated themselves, and as ev- 
ery thing was new to them, they forgot how the 
minutes fled. Presently a gentleman and lady 
entered and walked by the rows of girls, wait- 
ing in every direction. As they approached 
where the sisters sat, the gentleman said, “‘ There 
isa pretty face.” 

“Rather too pretty,” the lady answered, smil- 
ing. “Are you looking for service, miss?” 

“Yes, both of us. We would like to go to- 
gether, hein sisters.” 

“{ am Jooking for a cook; would you be will- 
ing to go into the kitchen? My family is small 
and desirable.” 

“No, ma’am. I could not accept menial ser- 
vice,” said Sallie, with a proud flush on her 
cheek. 

The man and wife exchanged amused glances, 
but did not urge the subject further, as Sallic 
had hoped they would, for it was quite evident 
they were not common people. 

“Would you be willing to come with us?” the 
lady asked, timidly, of Annie, as if she dreaded a 
second rebuff; “or do you too consider cooking 
amenial service ?” 

_ “Ono. Icame here to work, and expect to 
do what is required of me.” 

“That’s right,” the man said, in a frank, ap- 
proving way. “You area sensible girl, and I 
engage you at your own price.” 

“{ should be sorry to leave my sister,” Annic 
sid, with a starting tear. 

The strangers, after exchanging a few words 
aside, expressed themselves willing to take both 
the girls home, as a friend was looking fora 
chamber-maid, and they had little doubt but 
she would engage Sallie, in which case she 
would be desirably provided for. 

‘Ido not think we can go to-night,” Sallic 
sid, not wishing to appear too desirous of the 
situation. 

“But J prefer to go at once,” Annie said. “If 
the lady, as she says, is without help, she needs 
me now,” 

“Thank you,” the man said, with an approv- 
ingnod. “The time to do a kindness is when it 
$s needed.”” 

The sisters gathered up their things, and the 
man, having hailed an omnibus, tipped his hat 
to his wife, and disappeared. The omnibus 
rolled over stone pavements, and by black mass- 
sof men, and clusters and processions of la- 
dies who were evidently doing their best to ex- 
hibit themselves and appear to rdvantage. Poor 
Sallie began to think her flaming bosom-knot 
and ripped gloves were not in good taste, and 
could but wonder how it was that Annie, in her 
modest gray dress, was_much the more genteel 
and fashionable-looking of the two. 

The party were let down before a fine looking 
house, up the broad steps of which the lady 
stepped with the air of a princess. A colored 
Porter opened the door with an obsequious flour- 
ish and smiled patronizingly upon the stran- 
fers. 

“These are the new servants, Dick, and you 
may show them to their rooms below. I will be 
down presently.” 

The girls followed the porter, who switched 
his broom right and left, and remarked “it was 
arer’ fine day,”’ greatly to Sallie’s disgust, who 
did not care to he on terms of equality with any 
servant, especially with one of color. 

Down they went, as they used to go into the 
Old cellar at home, but the stairs were cov- 
ered with thick carpets, and the kitchen was 
more elegant than the best room in the old 

house. 

“If you will please to be seated, the mistress 
will come to you.” Then Dick vanished. 

Annie stole a glance at her sister. Sallie sat 
bolt upright, with both cheeks as red as a cab- 
bage Tose, taking an inventory of the furniture 
in the kitchen. 


Then the eyes of the girls met, and a pleasant 








laugh stole from between Annie’s lips; but Sal- 
lie burst into tears. 

“T hope,” Sallie said, with a flirt of her hand- 
kerchief, “you aint going to stand this!” 

“Startd what?” 

“Why, all this—this sort of thing—to be dom- 
ineered over by ebony Dick, and kept down in 
this cellar like a slave!” 

“Ebony Dick is a gentleman in his manners, 
and has treated us as well as he could—and cer- 
tainly I cid not expect to cook in the parlor!” 
Annie said, with another little laugh. 

“It isn’t of any use to talk to you!” cried 
Sallie, indignantly. “You haven’t a bit of 
spirit.” 

“T can’t see that spirit consists in biting one’s 
own head eff,” Annie returned, pleasantly. “I 
have come to do service, and I expect to serve 
as my employers wish—not as I wish.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, my dear,” 
said the lady, coming in quictly; “for though I 
do not design to be too exacting with those in 
my employ, I like to have every one in my fam- 
ily cheerful and happy.” 

The next day Sallie went to her place as cham- 
bermaid and sewing girl; but somehow nothing 
suited her. She was not willing to put the 
rooms in order while the family were at break- 
fast, and she expected to take her meals with 
the family. 

It was no matter what the interests of others 
demanded, her comfort and her inclinations 
must first be considered. 
be aslave to anybody. Instead of doing what 
she had engaged to do, and what she was to be 
paid for doing, in a manner creditable to herself, 
she managed, from first to last, to make herself 
a nuisance, 

The chambers were badly swept and half 
dusted, and odd bits pushed into the corners 
and behind the dressing-bureau, when they 
should have been more tidily disposed of. As 
for her sewing, it would have been well enough 
done, had she not wasted her time at the win- 
dows, when her mistress expected her to be do- 
ing her duty. 

She would have been promptly discharged, 
but for the excellent reputation her sister An- 
nie had gained with her employers. 

“I never had so good a servant,” the lady 
would say when the friends met. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing but I would do for Annie, she is so kind to 
us all. She is worth two common girls, and we 
have raised her wages beyond any we have ever 
given.” . 

Annie soon began to send her earnings home 
to cheer her parents and help toward paying off 
the mortgage; but Sallie never sent a dollar. 
She was going to in her next letter, she often 
said, but that letter never was sent. Her love 
for cheap jewelry and showy ribbons consumed 
all her wages, and sometimes took up the 
month’s amount in advance.” 

At length Sallic’s independence and unfaith- 
fulness became unendurable, and she was dis- 
charged without a recommendation, which, of 
course, banished her from the fine circle of pat- 
rons she might so easily have commanded. 

People who are reliable themselves, do not 
lIlke to deal with unreliables, and so Sallie was 
rejected by one and another, until she became a 
shop girl, in a low retail shop, which, in the lo- 
cality where it was situated, implied both in- 
stability and a general looseness of morals. 

It will be remembered that a lady in New 
York, who is deeply interested in the laboring 
classes, reported their condition, as she found it 
to be after a faithful investigation, and she bore 
witness that no class of girls were so badly 
clothed and housed, as those known as shop 
girls. 

Let this be a warning to all thoughtless farm- 
ers’ daughters, who would cxchange the sub- 
stantial comforts of a rural home for the attrac- 
tions of a counter. 

We wish we had nothing sadder to write of 
poor Sallie than what we have already related. 
But alas, when one comes to rely upon a pretty 
face and gaudy clothes for attractions in a large 
city, she soon enough “brings her eggs to a bad 
market,” as every body knows. 

It is sad to say of a young girl that tho best 
that could have happened to her and for her 
friends, was that she should die. But even An- 
nie, as she twined flowers in the masses of her 
sister’s fair hair, felt that it was best so; and 
thanked Ileaven that she could send the lifeless 
body back to the old homestead without any 
other pang to her parents’ hearts but what 
death brings. 

Annie’s position in her mistress’ family is rath- 
er that of a sister than ascrvant. She has be- 
come a kind of housckeepcer, only, and even Dick 
ack owledves her superiority. She still believes 
that if people wish to be orderly and decent, 
they must labor; and that whatever is mecessa- 
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ty to be done for the happiness or the comfort 
of others is not menial service. Only the weak 
and the indolent will regard it as such. 
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A BIRD SONG. 


A little bonnie bird I know, 
With breast more soft than eider down. 
A dress she wears of dappled brown, 
And sings with sweeter tone, I trow— 
Ah, sweeter far this birdie sings 
Than all the birds that summer brings; 
And yet her song i; only this: 
“LI love you, papa!’’—then a kiss. 


Not tenderest song of nightingale, 
Nor sparkling trills and gurgling gush 
yet from velvet-throated thrush, 
Nor brilliant pipe of mottled quail, 
Nor tuneful plaint of whippoorwill, 
The measure of her song can fill; 
And yet her song is only this: 
“I love you, papa!’”’—then a kiss. 
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BABBY JOHN. 

Babby John was not a baby, at all, but the 
Kafir corruption of the Dutch for baboon. 
Babby John was my tame baboon. 

When I bought him, I was living in Pieter- 
maritzburg, the capital of Port Natal, South 
Africa. In asuburb of this town I had a little 





bachelor’s cottage, where I lived, with a naked 
Kafir as my henchman. Among other living 
things to grace the cottage, I coveted a baboon. 
Now, Babby John was an established favorite at 
a hotel in the town, but the proprietor became 
bankrupt, and I became the delighted purchaser 
of his pet. | 

Arrived at home, my first care was to lodge 
Babby John for the night, till I could secure 
him properly in the morning. So I tied him to. 
a post in the verandah. Early iif the morning, | 
Iwas awaked by loud exclamations, and gut- ' 

tural “waughs!” from my Kafir; and, on pro- 
ceeding to learn the cause, discovered Babby | 
John at work, with a zeal worthy of a better 
cause. 

He had pulled up all the tiles, forming the 
pavement of the verandah, within his reach, | 
broken all he could, and thrown the rest away. 

When I came to interrupt his pastime, he was 
hard at work on the house-wall, picking out the 
mortar with his long, lean forefinger. With- 
out stopping for a moment in his work, he was | 
making most diabolical grimaces whenever the | 
Kafir approachéd him. 

Next, I tied him wp in a grove of syringa | 
trees. Here he waged war against all passengers. 
Threatening, chattering, screaming, shewing 
his teeth, wrinkling his brows, and exhibiting 
his white eyebrows, till he seemed as if he was 
being worked by a string inside, like a doll, he 
effectually stopped all passage. 

Next, I fastencd him to a tree in a hedge, 
where he could do no possible harm. But here 
his talent for ambuscades was so conspicuous 
that I heard screams alldaylong. His “custom 
of an afternoon’ was to lie snugly concealed at 
the top of the hedge; and when any one ap- 
proached unsuspectingly on the road, Babby 
John would launch himself at his or her head; 
and, though always brought up by his chain, 
still, to say the least of it, the unexpected ap- 
parition of a flying baboon was trying to the 
nerves, 

I now began to feel I had a most unmanagea- 
ble pet in Babby John. Determined to place 
him where he would be entirely harmless, I 
found a vacant space at the back of my cottage. 
There I fixed a pole in the ground, to which I 
fastened Babby, and indulged him with a chain 
of cighteen or twenty feet in length. 

I also furnished him with an old tin packing- 
case, which might serve as a shelter by night, an 
umbrella by day, and a shicld wherewith to 
shelter his ugly face when any visitor took a 
fancy to throw stones at him. The herbage in 
the spot I had selected was rank and luxuriant, 
and Babby John, when placed in his new abode, 
was entirely lost, for a time, to external obser- 
vation. 

The novelty of his situation at first seemed 
almost to bewilder him. But, soon recovering 
his presence of mind, he devoted himself to a 
thorough survey of his premises. 

His next duty was, as became colonial settler, 
to make a clearing. This he accomplished in 
the most workmanlike manner, in the space of 
a few days, grubbing up most of the grass by 
the roots, and, in a wonderfully short time, 
causing his domain to appear as bare as a turn- 
pike road. 

Ile did not, however, in the course of his la- 
bors, neglect the duties of a savant. It was 
clear that all insect life was to be inquired into 
and banished, and, accordingly, very few bee- 
tles, or small insects of any kind, escaped an 
anatomical investigation. 

Ile had (what philosopher is without his 
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lizards; and, when ho met one, screamed and 
made faces at it till it retired. 

All the frogs and toads he saw, he chased, 
caught, and then threw away. But, in remov- 
ing a thick tuft of grass, he discovered a snake; 
then his terror knew no bounds; it was by 
turns abject and frantic. He flew round his 
pole till he resembled a firework, and tugged at 
his chain till it snapped. When free, he rushed 
into the house, and sought shelter under my 
bed. 

Extracted from this hiding-place by the tail, 
he clung, with the most suffocating fondness, to 
my neck; nor, till he was satisfied that the snake 


| was really gone, could he be induced to return 


to his pole. 

Babby John frequently broke loose from his 
chain. It was to no purpose that I bought new 
and stronger chains. When he did get free, 
one was not kept long in ignorance of the fact; 
shricks of chattering jey from the escaped pris- 
oner, yells from the Kafirs, screams from pass- 
ers-by, and the clash of chains over neighboring 
roofs, proelaimed the fact. 

At times, he contented himself with taking 
possession of my own roof, where his favorite 
pastime was to pull off the tiles, and throw 
them down the chimney. 

The only way to cajole him from “that bad 
eminence” was by the offer of a glass of gin and 
water. This was a treat he, like many of his 
human brethren, could not resist. It cost him 
a pang, to be sure. Ile knew that he would bo 
seized by the tail, and consigned to captivity, if 
he descended to obtain the refreshment; but—O 
Father Matthew !—the temptation was gencrally 
too strong. 

One out of many of his pranks I particularly 
recollect. I heard one day so loud a chatter 
of pleasure and defiance, that IT knew at once 
Babby John,was at liberty. Trushed out of the 
house just in time to see him disappear in the 


| direction of a house inhabited by a man of ex- 


ceedingly irascible and litigous temperament. 
Not a moment was to be lost, for I knew that 


| Babby John would at once proceed fo obnoxious 
| exploits; and, accordingly, I started at full 


speed in pursuit. But Thad a considerable dis- 
tance to go round, and the pursued had taken a 
more direct route. 

When I got to the house, I found all the win- 
dows and doors closed, the children screaming 
inside, and the owner, whose face was scarlet 
with fury, engaged in filling his pocket with 
large stones, 

Assuming an air of persuasive humility, I 
inquired, with all the politeness [ could muster, 
whether he’d seen such a thing as“an escaped 
baboon there or thereabouts. “ 

“You call’im a baboon, ‘you do?” he said, 
panting. 

I submitted deferentially that my description 
of the animal was zoologically correct. 

“Then,” he replied, you ‘may call ’im what 
you like; but I call ’im”—the rest of his defini- 
tion may be best described as consisting of vari- 
ous parts of specch. { 

“What’s he been a-doin® on? Well, this is 
whut he’s been a-doin on. He’s been a-climbin’ 
up the back of my ’ouse, and then a-droppin’, 
permiscus, on the ’eads of my children as were 
a-playin’ in front of my ’ouse.” 

“Yes,” said a female voice from the partially 
opened window, “and it’s a mercy and a good- 
ness if they don’t have fits for the rest of their 
lives.” 

“May you,” continued the husband, in an- 
swer to a question of mine, most meekly put, 
“may you come in, and capter of ’im? Nol! 
I’m dashed if you may! 

“What's he a-doin’ on, now? 

“Well, this is what he’s a-doin’ on. Why, 
he’s a-settin’, as unconcerned as nothin’, in the 
back garding, a-rootin’ up the inions. What 
am I a-goin’ todo with him? Why, Iam a-goin’ 
to kill ’im with these ’ere stones.” 

So saying, he left me, and proceeded to the 
attack. I watched from the road. Babby John 
was fully equal to the occasion; in fact, he 
shone. He ducked, dived, jumped, and pirouct- 
ted in the onion-bed; he made fearful faces; he 
used a flower-pot as a shicld, and was critically 
interested when a stone broke it. And finally, 
but not till the patience and stones of his assail- 
ant were alike exhausted, he came home with 
an armful of spoils, and was peaceably secured. 

The end of Babby John was tragic, though 
strictly in keeping with the tenor of his life. I 
gave him to a pastry cook; and, after a week’s 
residence in his new quarters, one night he 
broke loose, and entered burglariously into the 
shop, with intent to commit a felony. 

The crime produced its own punishment; for, 
the next morning, Babby John was found stiff 
and stark on the floor, having, to say the truth, 
eaten himself to death with tarts, Ilis white, 
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closed eyelids showed ghastly in his swarthy | 
‘visage, and his lithe black hands were clasped, | 
in the pangs of indigestion, over his distended 
‘stomach. 

Poor Babby John! He made, as far as ap- 
‘pearances went, a very indifferent corpse. “He | 
who had bent him o’er the dead” would, in 
Babby John’s case, scarcely be inclined to seek | 
another opportunity of doing so. In fact, a| 
“Jate lamented one” of the monkey tribe is not | 
a pleasing object; and, therefore, let me seri- 
ously advise any intending emigrant, who may, 
perchance, some day be compelled to dine off 
monkey, not to see his dinner before it is cooked | 
and served. Nevertheless, a common green | 
monkey, baked in a pie with slices of bacon, is | 
not bad eating. 
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For the Companion. 


THE RAISIN-BOX FARM. 


In Two Parts—Parrt II. 


Jenny and John, Ned and Alice, were all 
seated in arow. They had just returned from | 
school, and were resting themselves on the} 
front-door step. The afternoon sun lay warm 
and bright just there, and the April weather | 
seemed suggestive of spring and spring work. | 
What to do next was the question before this | 
assembled company. 

“It’s still too cold to set the plants out of | 
doors,” said Jennie. 

“It was warm enough,” said John, “this noon, | 
but last night there was a white frost.” 

“Tell you what, boys, make a new box, and 
have another raisin-box farm,” said Alico. 

“Six boxes, you mean,” exclaimed Ned; 
“and where shall we put them if we make | 
them? There is no room in the window for | 
more boxes.”’ | 

“There’s father coming. Perhaps he will tell | 
us what to do.” 

Just at this point, Mr. Dix, the father of these 
children, entered the front gate. In his hand | 
he carricd what appeared to be a window sash. | 
The four children, with one impulse, went to | 
mect him. 

“What have you there, father?” 

“Nething but an old window sash.” 

What it was for, where it came from, and how | 
it was to be used, were questions that drove | 
from their yeung heads all thoughts of Ned’s 
tomato farm. | 

“{ will show you directly. Ned, go to the| 
tool-chest, and get a hammer and a few nails. | 
John, do yeu briny from the shop four short 
boards; you willind on my bench, Jenny can | 
go ‘to the barn for a spade, while I go to the | 
house to lay aside my coat.” 

“And what shall I do?” said Alice. 

“Nothing. Stand and wait.” 

“O, dear! That is the hardest of all.” 

The sash was placed leaning against a tree, 
and the other children went their several ways, 
leaving Alice by thé sash. She examined it. 

“Why, it’s nothibg but an old, second-hand 
window, covered with dirt and dust. Any way, 
I can clean it, and that will be doing something.” 

Away flew Alide for the dust brush. Return- | 
ing, she began to ply it vigorously. 

“See if I can’t do something.” 

Smash! 

“O! What is that? The dirty thing! It has 
gone and broken itself! What will father say? | 
Wish I hadn’t touclied it.” 

The other children soon returned, and at once 
exclaimed,— 

“Now, Alice Dix, you have done it! 
you catch it when father cemes?” 

The father came just then. 

“flow happened it, Alice?” 

“IT wanted to help, and was trying to clean it, 


Won't 


| teen inches deep, and the pit only twelve. 





when the\brush slipped, and broke the glass.”’ 

“But I teld you to:stand and wait.” 

“I know it. It was naughty in me, and I 
suppose I ought to pay for the glass.” 

“No. You'are frank and truthful, and I shall 
overlook yottr carelessness. Your intentions 
were good; bat good intentions are no excuse 
for heedless or wrong actions. The rest of you 
were equally wrong in blaming Alice before 
hearing her defence. Now, John may take the 
sash te the shop, and repair it as well as he can. 
The others may help me in the garden.” 

Mightily curious to see what was to be done 
next, the children followed their father to the 
garden, all of them carrying something in their 
hands. On reaching a warm, sunny corner on 
the south side of the fence, the boards and tools 
were laid upon the ground. It was April, now. 
The snow had all gone, and the frost was out of 
the ground. Yet it was too cdld at night to 
think of planting any thing in the garden. This 
was the third day of April. It is not safe in 
Massachusetts, in the latitude of Bosten, to set 


| plants, and a watering-pot full of water. 
| was sent te the barn for a short piece ef board 





In localities farther north, the date is very much 
later. 

Mr. Dix then took the spade, while the three 
children gathered round, to see what was to be 
done. The spade was put into the ground, and, 
in a few minutes, a space six feet long, four 
wide, and one foot deep, was dug, and the loam 
spread about the sides and edge. 

Mr. Dix then took the hammer and nails, and 
of the four boards made a simple wooden box, 


| eighteen inches deep, and six feet long, by four 


wide. As there was no top nor bottom to the 
box, it could be easily lifted up, carried to the 
pit or hole that had been dug, and drepped in. 
There it lay, sticking up above the level of the 
ground about six inches. This, you will see, 
must be so, from the fact that the box was eigh- 
Hay- 
ing placed the box in this position, the next 
thing Mr. Dix did was to lift up the side near 


| the fence, and prop it up with a stone, making 
| that end higher than the other. 


“There, Ned, is your new farm,” said Mr. 
Dix, when all was finished. ‘You and your 
brother can fillin around the sides with loam, 
to make the box warm and snug, and in it-you 
can plant your tomatoes. The old window sash 
will answer for a cover. The glass will let in 
the light, and keep out the cold.” 

“Why, it will be like a young greenhouse!” 

“Very nearly. The true name for such an 
affair would be a cold frame. We ought to 
have a regular greenhouse sash to cover it, 
but, as that would cost more money, we will 
make the old window answer. When you have 
made the sides tight, procure the finest and best 


| soil you can fiad in the garden, and fill the box 


to within a foot of the top.” 
“But, father,” said Ned, “should not the box 


| stand level? The back is several inches higher 


than the front.” 

“No; I gave it that pitch to allow the rain to 
run off.” 

This said and done, Mr. Dix went away, and 
Jenny and Alice went into the house. 

Ned then took the spade, and, in a short time, 
had banked the soil about the sides of the frame 
so that it was quite tight and secure. As he 
finished, John appeared, with the sash neatly 
repaired. 

“Just a tit,” said the boys, as they laid the 
sash on the frame. 

“Who says we haven’t a greenhouse?” 

“Now let’s get the soil.” 

Procuring the wheelbarrow from the barn and 
another spade, the two boys went to work. 
Vastly interested, they plicd their tools vigor- 
ously and trundled the wheelbarrow to and fro 
till the box was filled as their father had direct- 
ed. They were on the point of going for the 
plants when the supper-bell rang. Laying the 
sash on the frame, they reluctantly went into the 
house and nothing more was done that day. 

The next morning was fair and sunny. After 


| breakfast the children went out to examine the 


new farm under glass. To their surprise, the 


| glass was coated with moisture on the inside. 


Ned pushed the sash.one side and thrust in his 
hand. 


“My! How hot it isin there. It’s steaming 
| hot. Won’t the plants grow like fun in that hot 
| place?” 


Just then that aggravating school-bell rang, 
and every thing had to be left fora while. At 
noon dinner and lessons took all the time. At 
half-pastfour, when school was again dismissed, 
the children were ready to see what was to be 
done with Ned’s new farm. 

As not one of them knew what was to be done 
they consulted their father. He, like a sensible 
man and a good father, left his work, and gave 
a practical }esson in gardening to the children. 

First, he had Ned bring the raisin-box full of 
John 


and Jenny for the trowel. 


These things being procured, he took off the 
sash, laid the bit of board down on the soil on 
the inside, and then stepped down on to it, trow- 
elin hand. With the trowel-he made a row of 
small holes in the loam. Then from the raisin- 
box he dug out a number of plants and set one 
in each of the holes. Next with his fingers he 
pressed the soil around them so that they stood 
up about six inches from each other. 

“Why, that is nothing,” said Alice; “I could 
do that.” : 

“Could you? Then try.” 

Without a word the plucky little girl stepped 
down beside him and began to make another 
row of holes with the trowel. 

“Make the rows straight, and don’t be afraid.” 

“I’m not afraid. It’s fun to work in the dirt.” 

“How can you, Alice?” said Jenny. “Now 
look at your hands. How horrid dirty it must 





out plants until after the twenty-fifth of April. 


be.” 
. 


“Pooh! sister,” said Ned. It’s not dirty work 
at all. Come, Alice, get out. It is my turn 
now.” 

But Alice was not inclined to give.up her 
work. It was something new, and suited her 


ee 

ern States should cease their résistance to th 

Union and its laws. Had those States accepted 

his terms, slavery would have been in existengg 
at this moment. 

They did not accept, but laughed at them, 


nicely. She always did wish she was a boy, and | The war went on, and thus the country became 


could do a boy’s work. 

“T say, Alice, it is my farm.” | 

“Give me another plant,” said Alice, standing | 
up and displaying her black hands. “I’m your | 
man, father. Let me plant ’em.” 

“No, it is not fair. Let Ned try now.” 

Alice stepped out of the frame, the bit of board | 
was moved along and Ned tried his hand at the 
work. To tell the truth, he did not succeed so | 
well as Alice. The reason is plain. Girls are 
always neater and more careful about little 
things, and when Ned finished his row, it was 
pronounced not equal to his sister’s. 

John also tried his hand at the planting. 
Jenny thought herself too much of a fine lady 
for such things, but then, she is not over wise. 

When all the plants had been set out, and 
supplied with a good showering of water from 
the watering-pot, the sash was put on and the 
work was pronounced complete. 





Yes, and so is my space. The editor of the) 
Companion says I must stop here. This is sad. | 
How can I ever tell you the rest?—how Ned | 
watched and tended his new farm with the ut- | 
most care? how on stormy and cloudy days he 
let the sash stay on to keep the poor plants | 
warm, and how on sunny days he put a stone 
under the corner, so that it might not get too | 
hot and bake the plants to death? how he was | 
tered them every pleasant morning, and at even- | 
ing let the sash down close upon the frame, to | 
keep all snug and warm during the night? how 
one night he forgot to shut it up till after he had 
gone to bed, and had to get up, dress and go out 
in the dark and fix it, for it was very cold that 
night? 

Yes, and I wish I could tell how the plants 
grew, and grew, and grew, till it did seem as if 
they never would stop, and finally how Ned re- 
moved the plants to the garden in June, and the 
Dix family did really have more tomatoes than 
they could eat. 

All these things I might tell about and many 
more, but the editor is inexorable, and I must 
close. CaRL. 


“RECONSTRUCTION.” 


The country is now, or it soon will be, “‘re- 
constructed.” The very last work in the proc- 
ess of “reconstruction” is going on as we write, 
and probably it will be completed before this ar- 
ticle can be printed. 

But what is “reconstruction?” There are two 
meanings to the word, when we come to exam- 
ine it, in its application to our politics. 

In its broad sense, ‘‘reconstruction” means the 
re-formation of the Union, a process made nec- 
essary by the withdrawal therefrom of eleven 
States. It was in this sense that the word was 
originally used, while the seceding States were 
to be “restored.” 

But in a short time the word “reconstruc- 
tion” was applied to the business of fitting the 
seceding States to come back into the Union, 
and in this sense it has been used for most of 
the time of late years. Probably it was substi- 
tuted in this sense for “‘restoration,”’ because 
the use of the latter word when applied to the 
States seemed to imply that they could be re- 
placed in the Union in precisely the same con- 
dition, and with the same political powers, as 
when they left it. This was not thought expe- 
dient, and so it became common to say that the 
States themselves, not the Union, were to be 
“reconstructed,” and then “restored,” —“‘after a 
sort.” 

This work of “reconstruction” has been go- 
ing on for about six years. It began before the 
war was closed, on a small seale, after some of 
the States in rebellion had been freed, or par- 
tially freed, from the presence of the enemy. 
Gradually the work has been accomplished, un- 
til every State has either been ‘‘reconstructed’”’ 
or is in the very last stages of “‘reconstruction;” 
and so the Union is, or soon will be, “restored” 
in its old dimensions, but with such changes in 
the nature of its governing principle, as have 
made a new nation of the United States. 

Down to the year 1863, this country was gov- 
erned by persons who sympathized with the in- 
Stitution ef slavery. We say deliberately, down 
to 1863, for though the civil war had been going 
on for almost two years at the close of 1862, 
slavery still exerted a commanding influence in 
its government, and over the public mind of the 
nation. 

In September, 1862, President Lincoln issued a 
proclamation abolishing slavery, conditionally. 
He announced that slavery should cease to ex- 





ist here on the ist of January, unless the South- 


pledged to emancipation, and slavery went down 
with the rebellion. 

This threw upon the country a new class of 
people, the freed slaves, called freedmen, 

The question was, “What shall be done with 
them?” 

The answer was involved in the work of “rp. 
construction,” which was to make men of the 
freedmen, so that they might be able to protect 
themselves, politically, as voters. 

There would have been little trouble in tie 
process of “reconstruction” but for this ques. 
tion of what should be done with the colored 
men. The Seuthrons could not readily agree to 
receive them as political equals, whereas the 
North desired to endow them with equality be 
fore the law. 

After a long struggle, their political equality 
has been established, and there are to be no 
further legal distinctions in this country on the 
ground of color or of race. 

So far have the old distinctions been made to 
disappear, that the State of Mississippi has elect. 
ed as one of its senators in Congress, Mr. Re. 
vels, a man of coler, and a man of culture and 
talents; but who, under the old state of things, 
would have had no more dhance of being elect. 
ed to the national Senate than a Christian now 
has of being made sultan of Turkey. 
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FISHES FROM VOLCANOES, 

Fishes are found in very curious places, where 
they are in no danger from boys, with rod and 
line. They live in great numbers in lakes in the 
Mammoth Cave, in Kentucky; and, as no light 
ever reaches them, they are said to be without 
eyes. In other caves, however, in similar dark. 
ness, they have very good eyes, though having 
no occasion to use them. 

In boring for Artesian wells in the great Des- 
ert of Sahara, the engineers struck a stream 
flowing hundreds of feet under ground, and the 
stream was full of fishes, as perfectly formed, 
every way, as fish in common rivers or lakes. 

But the most extraordinary place to find fishes 
isin a volcano. Fire and water don’t mix very 
readily; but somehow fishes get into a volcanic 
crater, and come out of it very rapidly, without 
swimming or leaping. Two hundred years ago, 
the voleano Imbavura, a peak of the Andes, 
burst out with a violent eruption, sending out, 
not torrents of lava, like mest volcanoes, but 
streams of mud, in which were myriads of fishes. 
The name of the mountain seems to have been 
taken from this strange occurrence, imba, a fish, 
and vura, to produce. : 

Another mountain in the same range, said by 
Humboldt to be 19,000 feet high, had a similar 
eruption, seven years later. The torrents of 
mud were full of dead fishes. The fishes, in 
both cases, were of the same kind, little black 
creatures, such as are found in the streams 
flowing at the foot of the mountains. 

It is evident there must be rivers under 
ground, like the rivers under the Desert Sahara, 
and these sometimes come in contact with the 
volcanic fires. The prodigious amount of steam 
and gases formed, causes both earthquakes and 
eruptions, and the poor fishes find themselvei 
travelling against their will more rapidly tha 
in any of their migrations. 

eS een 
THE INCOME-TAX. 

The income-tax is a tax laid upon all citizen’ 
of this country, whese incomes exceed oue thou 
sand dollars a year. The amount of the tax is 
five cents on every dollar, or one-twentieth of 
the income. The continuance of this tax is now 
exciting much discussion. Some persons urge 
that it ought to be abolished; others that it 
should remain unchanged; and a third party 
that it should be*continued but reduced it 
amount. 

This tax was put upon the American people 
during the secession war, and the law provi 
that it should continue to the close of the yet 
1869, the tax for that year to be collected in the 
spring of 1870. 

The amount of the tax has been changed mon 
than once. At one time, the rate was five pt 
cent. on moderate incomes, and ten per cent. 0 
large incomes. Thus a man had to hand ovet 
to government one-twentieth or one-tenth of his 
income, every year, besides all the other taxts 
he was called upon.to pay. It is now proposed 
to reduce it to three per cent. 

At first, incomes of six hundred dollars and 
under were exempted from taxation; and a sil 





ilar amount was exempted from all income. 
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Rent paid was exempted, and_so was the amount | 
of direct taxes paid. by cach individual. 

As the law now stands, one thousand dollars is 
exempted from taxation, and also all money paid 
for repairs of houses, and for interest money 
paid out on bona jide debts. 

+o 
THE “WALL” FAMILY. 

We hope they are not numerous, for, accord- 
ing to the following, from a New Hampshire pa- 
per, it would require the lantern of Diogenes, al- 
most, to find an honest man among them: 

A farmer living in Oxford county, went down 
to town not a thousand miles from Portsmouth, 
for the purpose of purchasing a yoke of oxen, 
as he had been informed that there was a lot of 
yery fine stock for sale by one of the wealthy 
Jand#owners of the place. Arriving in the best 
farming district of the Cumberland county towa, 
our friend met a man driving an ox-team, of 
whom he inquired : 

“Can you inform me where Mr. Wall lives?” 

“There’s a number of Walls live around here. 
Which one do you wish to find?” returned the 
stranger, who was a stoutly built, keen-eyed 
man, habited in home-spun, but bearing in his 
general appearance unmistakable tokens of ease 
and comfort, so far as finances were concerned 

“J don’t know what his Christian name is,’ 
pursued our friend; “but he is the owner of 
some very fine oxen.” 

“Well, responded the stranger, “they all own 

retty fair oxen.” 

“But the one I wish to find has oxen for sale.” 

“As for that, sir, I guess they’d any of ’em sell 
if they could get their price.” 

“But,” exclaimed the Oxford county man, 
“the Mr. Wall I wish to find is quite wealthy.” 

“Yes, well, [reckon there aint any on ’em very 
bad off,” replied the other, with a nod. 

“My Mr. Wall,” continued our friend, hesitat- 
ingly, “has been represented to me as being a 
very close-fisted man, and not scrupulously hon- 
est in all his transactions.” 

With a curious twinkle of the eye, and a gen- 
tle pat upon the paunch of his near ox, he said: 
“To tell you the truth, sir, I guess they’re a 
close-fisted set all round, and I never heard that 
honesty run in the family. Ism’t there some- 
thing else ?” 

“Yes,” replied the searcher for oxen, desper- 
ately, “they say he has been caught in the act 
of robbing his own brother’s chicken-coop!” 

The stranger bowed and smiled. 

“I guess ’m the man! Come with me andI’ll 
show you as fine a stock of cattle as you can 
find in the State; and if you know what oxen 
are, there’s no danger of being cheated.” 





’ 





se 
ANOTHER RAVEN LIKE ELIJAH’S. 

Frederick William, King of. Prussia, father of 
Frederick the Great, was a cruel king, almost 
like the Herods of the Bible. He shut up his 
son in prison for months, and threatened to kill 
him, for a slight misdemeanor. His daughter 
also was put in close confinement, and half 
starved, because she hesitated to break off a 
marriage contract with the Prince of Wales, and 
marry another prince, to gratify his whims. 
While she was in confinement, a raven came to 
her window one day, bringing a piece of bread, 
which created much talk in Berlin. She gives 
an account ef it: 

Iwas shut up in my bedchamber, where I saw 
nobody and continued always to fast. Iwas re- 
ally dyiwg of hunger. My health began to give 
way. I became thin as a skeleton, for want of 
food and exercise. One day, Madame De Sonsfeld 
and myself were at table, looking sadly at one an- 
other, having nothing to eat but soup made with 
salt and water, and a ragout of old bones, full 
of hairs and other dirt, when we heard a knoek- 
ing at the window. 

Surprised, we rose hastily, to see what it was. 
We found a raven, with a morsel of bread in its 
beak, which it laid down on the sill of the win- 
dow as soon as it saw us, and flew away. Tears 
came into our eyes at this adventure. “Our lot 
is yery deplorable,” said I to my governess, 





“since it eyen touches the creatures devoid of 
They have more compassion for us 


reason. 
than men, who hate us with so much cruelty.” 

The rayen was a tame one, which h 
lost, and was seeking for its home. The story, 
however, spread, and created great sympathy 
for the imprisoned princess. There was a large 
number of French refugees in Berlin. With 
characteristic kindness, at the risk of incurring 
the royal displeasure, they sent, daily, a basket 
of food, which was placed in a situation from 
which Wilhelmina’s maids could easily convey 
the contents to her, while compassionate senti- 
nels looked the other way. 

———__+or— 
A BRAVE GIRL. 

It is refreshing to meet*a girl like the one 
mentioned in the following incident, who ex- 
hibits thoughtfulness for others and presence of 
mind or patient courage in danger: 
_The young girl, Aggy Elliott, om her way to 
New Orleans exhibited wonderful fortitude. She 
was in the rear of the middle passenger car, ¢on- 
versing with several aequaintances—the life of 
the little circle surrounding her, when the crash 
came, . 

In aa instant the notes of mirth and frolic 
were turned to cries of anguish and 
tion. But Aggy never lost her presence of mind 
for ® moment. By her side lay several ofthe 
horribly-man: dead. Fortunately no part ef 
the wreck had struck her a deadly low. 

Bruised she was, and stunned, but no bone 





got 


ening limb of one of the companions with whom 
she had been in gay converse a minute before, 
and there it was held in a vice-like grasp by a 
timber of the lower end of the passenger car. 
Otherwise she was free. . 
Calling for help, she stated. her situation, and 
gave directions for her own relief. For an hour 
she lay there in the midst of the carnival of 
death, exhibiting a patience and courage that 
were heroic. 

At last the timber was sawn asunder, her hand 
was released and she was carried away, piteous- 
ly inquiring of those who were assisting her 
whether she was so hurt that she could not hope 
to be a future help to her “poor mother.” 


——_—$$$$_<{@>—__—. 
SPOILING HIS OWN TRADE. 

No person gains any thing by acting the part 
of “dog in the manger,” or trying to do busi- 
ness at the expense of others. There area great 
many people in the world, and all have as good 
a right to get a living honestly as we have. The 
following short story has a good moral: 


Some years ago, a certain tradesman became 
offended at a brother chip, and to spite him, put 
a sign over the door warning the public against 
the man of the same trade around the corner. 
The result was, that every one that wanted work 
done in his way, was sure to look around the 
corner to see who the other man could be, and 
in nine cases in ten left their work with him to do. 
In the course of time the tradesman, who had 
thus punished his enemy, found that custom- 
ers, like ‘‘angels’ visits,” were few and far be- 
tween, and finally relented, and offered his 
neighbor, on condition that he would acknowl- 
edge that he had done wrong in the first in- 
stance, that he would take the sign down. 

“My dear sir,” says the good-natured man, 
“I have ever been ready to acknowledge any 
thing, or do any thing that was necessary to 
make peace, but I beg of you not to take the 
sign down if you can afford to keep it up, for it 
is the very best advertisement for my business 
that could be devised.” 
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BLEEDING AT THE NOSE. 
As bleeding at the nose is sometimes danger- 
ous, it is desirable to know how to check it: 
Some two years ago, while going down Broad- 
way, in New York, blood commenced running 
from my nose quite freely. I stepped aside and 
applied my handkerchief, intending to repair to 
the nearest hotel, when a gentleman accosted 
me, saying,— 
“Just put a piece of paper in your mouth, 
chew it rapidly, and it will stop your nose bleed- 
ing. 
Thanking him rather doubtfully, I did as he 
suggested, and the flow of blood ceased almost 
immediately. I have seen the remedy tried since 
quite frequently, and generally with success. 
Doubtless any substance would answer the 
same purpose as paper, the stoppage of the flow 
of blood being caused, doubtless, by the rapid 
motion of the jaws, and the counter action of 
the muscles and arteries connecting the jaws 
and nose. 
Physicians say that placing a small roll of pa- 
per or muslin above the front teeth, under the 
upper lip, and pressing hard on the same, will 
arrest bleeding from the nose—checking the pas- 
sage of blood through the arteries leading to the 
nose. 
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AN IRISH FORD. 
It is easier to get over a river than to get over 
an Irishman’s wit—even if the Irishman be a 
blunderhead : 
“Is there any ford here?” asked an English 
tourist, who came suddenly to a full stop before 
one of the little mountain torrents of the west of 
Ireland. x 
“QO, to be sure, your honor, there was a ford!” 
said a peasant, standing at the brink, and mak- 
ing a hundred grimaces of civility. 
“When was it?” asked the tourist. 
“Before the bridge was built,” said the peas- 
ant; “but when man and horse went over the 
bridge, the ford got out of habit.” 
“Well, now that the bridge has broken down, 
I suppose that the ford has got into habit again. 
s it safe?” 
“To be sure, your honor, all butin the middle. 
But that is nothing; if you can swim, there is 
no better ford in the country.” 
“But I cannot swim ” 
“Then, your honor, the only safe way I know 
of is, as soon as you get out of your depth, walk 
back again.” 
a a 
HASH, 

We have heard of boarding-house keepers an- 
nouncing to tlieir guests that the breakfast hash 
contained a gold dollar, as an inducement to 
each one to take a plateful—but no art seems 
sufficient to make people like it—at a reg ta- 
ble. Rev. B. F. Clark’s book, “Mirthfulness and 
its Exciters,” has this story: 

A clerical principal of an Episeopal boarding- 
school for boys called his pupils together at the 
beginning of Lent, and gave them a short lec- 
ture upon self-denial and self-sacrifice, and ad- 
vised them to select some article of food with 
which they would dispense during the season of 
Lent. The boys were directed to go into a room 
by themselves, and, after deciding what luxury 
they would give up, to return to the chapel and 
report their decision. The boys retired, and 
soon returned and made the following report: 

“Respected Principal, 1 have the honor to re- 
port that your pupils have considered the sub- 
ject submitted to them by your reverence, and 
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finals one of its chief cities. 











1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC ENIGMA. 


An East India prince. 

A man (in Bible history) who sold his birthright. 

A puff of wind. 

. Russian leather. 

The last Greek letter. 

A small brook. 

An animal with two short and two long legs. 
initials give one of the United States. My 

J. @. B, 


Broo Pee 





Useful contributions to literature. 


3. 


My whole is a noted Yankee. 

My 17, 12, 6, 2 was a famous on aa 

My 7, 15 19, 18, 5, 11 was a prophet, 

My 7, 10, 16, 3, 9 is a sacred region. 

My 9 8, 2, 5, 4, 7 is a learned city. 

My 5, 18, 1, 2, 13, 6, 8, 5, 7 is an orierttal river. 
Hovey. 


9 
7 
3, 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
A BOY'S NAME. 


My Jirst is found in Jericho, but not in Galilee. 
My second is in Jordan, but not in the Dead Sea. 
My third is in the Hill country, but not in Pales- 


+ 
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ne. 
My fourth in ancient Hebron, but not in Jerusa- 
lem. I. W.B, 


5. 
SYNCOPATIONS, 


1. Syncopate a poet and get another poet. (Two 
answers.) 
2. Syncopate a title and get an outhouse. 
8 Syncopate a kind of type and get a coler, 
4. Syncopate a bird and get a prayer. 
HAavuTsBoy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Edam, Dara, Arad, Made. 
2. Saratoga, Long Branch. 
8. Moral courage. 

4. Mar-garet. 

5. Hioxkory, Hemiockx.—Hannah, Ire, Coliseum, 
Keel, Orinoco, Relic, Yolk. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE IN COMPANION OF MARCH 10. 
The following, from a correspondent, although 
not the correct answer to the riddle mentioned, is so 
ingenious that we very gladly find room for it: 


Since you ask me, since you question, 
What’s so wonderful and curious? 

What is something, yet is nothing? 
What is seen in things so various? 

“T will answer. I will tell you.” 
Far is often found in dreaming ; 

Farmers FEAR the 7 is treacherous, 
Or that streams will leave their channels; 

Lovers FEAR to pop their questions, 
Maidens smile to think how needless. 

Mothers FeAR for erring children, 
Weeping o’er their fallen goodness, 

Old men FEAR lest bones are broken ; 
Young men FEAR to tire their muscle; 
Fear is heard in booming thunder,— 

Often in a leaf’s low rustle. 

Far is felt with strong emotion, 
Try to feel, you cannot touch it; 
FEAR remains while danger presses, 
When that vanishes ’tis broken. 

Lake City, Minn., March 12, 1870. 


Cc. B. B. 








Wuo GAINED THE MEDALS ?—We have been 
frequently asked whose piano-fortes gained the 
first Medals at the last Fair of the American 
Institute. The gold medals for the best grand 
and square pianos, were awarded to the well- 
known firm of Hallett & Davis, of Boston, for 
the fine grand and square pianos exhibited by 
them, and the justice of the award has been ac- 
knowledged by all who examined the instru- 


Journal. 
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ments on exhibition.— Watson’s N. Y. Art} 
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These Presents will be given to the fifty sub- 


scribers who secure the fifty largest numbers of 
new subscribers to THE CoMPANION up to July 1, 


1870. 
| 1 Seven Octave Piano, cost......... $475. 
1 Beautiful Parlor Organ, cost..... $200. 
peg 6 Gold Watches, cost of each.......... $50. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 6 Silver Watches, cost of each........ $12. 


eeeeee 


6 Croquet Games, cost of each.... 


15 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, cost 
OF CACK. .cecccccecceces ceeeeecetos eveves $3. 


15 Silver Pencils and Gold Pens, cost 
of each 60000 eeeses sees 


eee eeeeeeee seeeeee ° 


THESE WILL BE GIVEN 


In addition to a Premium for each new 


+ 





subscriber, as expr ions of resp 


from the Publishers to subscribers who are the most suc- 
cessful in enlarging the circulation of the Companion. 
The number is so great that the probability of securing 
one is unusually favorable. 


The Piano 

Is one of HALLETT, Davis & Co.'s fine instruments, 
justly celebrated for their purity and distinctness of tone, 
and superior workmanship. 


The Parlor Organ 
Is a beautiful instrument, from the well-known firm ef 8. 
D. & W. H. Smit, and will grace any drawing room. 


L 


The Watches 


Will be carefully selected, in rich and beautiful cases, and 
good time-keepers. The other gifts of GAmgs and PEn- 
CILS will be the best of their kind. 


The Fifty Presents 

Will be given to the Firry SusscriBers who secure the 
fifty largest numbers of new names, no matter which of 
or C issi they may receive for 


Pp 


the I 
thefr new subscribers. 





Whether you get a Present or not, the 
Premiums given will pay handsomely for each subscriber 
you may secure,and you have the prospect of an addi- 
tional and most gratifying PRESENT—IF YOU PERSEVERE. 


The Number of New Nantes that secured 
last year the costliest Present, was 144. One hundred 
and two, and sixty-seven were the next largest numbers. 
Ten was the smallest number that secured a Present. 





RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing Lists of our Premiums, offered for 
New Subscribers, can have them by sending to this of- 
fice, by letter or otherwise. 


We give Premiums For new subscribers, not TO new 
subscribers. 


No person sending his own name as a subseriber can 
receive a premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for THE COMPANION and 
paying the full subscription price, can then receive pre- 
miums for all the new subscribers he may secure. Pay- 
ment must, of course; be made in advance. 


Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
The Premiums will be forwarded without delay. 


New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at 
any time during the year. It is not necessary that sub- 
scriptions begin in January. 


Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large 
number of new names, so as to receive the costliest Pre- 
miums, can, if they preter, send in each name as it is se- 
cured, with the payment for it. When the full list is 
completed we will send the premi or p i to 
which they are entitled. 





_— 


TERMS: 


The SugscrirTion Price of THe CoMPANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a 
NEW subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, 
can have two copies of the paper one year for $2 60, pay- 
ment in advance. 


Any person sending his own name and the names of 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING 
PREMIUMS, can have three copies ef the paper for 
$3 50, payment in advance, 








in the United States may be found on file at the 
Advertising Agency of G. P. Rowell & Co., of 








was broken, Her left hand rested upon the stiff- 


during 


have ——w voted to dispense with hash 


No. 40 Park Row, New York. 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify 
us by letter. Payment of arrearages must be made bee 
fore the paper is discontinucd, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








NAUHAUGHT, THE DEACON. 


Nauhaught, the Indian deacon, who of old 

Dwelt, poor but blameless, where his narrowing Cape 
Stretches its shrunk arm out to all the winds 

And the relentless smiting of the waves, 

Awoke, one morning, from a pleasant dream 

Of a good angel dropping in his hand 

A fair, broad gold piece, in the name of God. 


He rose and went forth with the early day 

Far inland, where the voices of the waves 

Mellowed and mingled with the whispering leaves, 

As through the tangle of the low. thick woods, 

Ile searched his traps. Therein nor beast nor bird 

Ile found; though meanwhile in the reedy pools 

The otter plashed, and underneath the pines 

The partridge drummed; and: as his thoughts went 
back 

To the sick wife and little child at home, 

What marvel that the poor man felt his faith 

Too weak to bear its burden—like a rope 

That, strand by strand uncoiling, breaks above 

The hand that graspsit ‘Even now, O Lord! 

Send me,” he prayed, ‘the angel of my dream! 

Nauhauglit is very poor; he cannot wait. 


Even as he spake, he heard at his bare feet 

A low, metaltic clink, and looking down, 

Ile saw a dainty purse with disks of gold 
Crowding its silken net. Awhile he held 

The treasure up before his eyes, alone 

With his great need, feeling the wondrous coins 
Slide through his eager fingers, one by one. 

So then the dream was true. The angel brought 
One broad piece only; should he take all these? 
Who would be wiser, in the blind, dumb woods? 
The loser, doubtless rich, would scarcely miss 
This dropped cramb from a table always full. 
Still while he mused he seemed to hear the ery 
Of a starved child; the sick face of his wife 
Tempted him. Heart and flesh in fierce revolt 
Urged the wild license of his savage youth 
Agrainst his later scruples. Bitter toil, 

Drayer, fasting, dread of blame, and pitiless eyes 
To watch his halting—had he lost for these 

The freedom of the woods, the hunting grounds 
Of nappy spirits for a walled-in heaven 

Of everlasting psa'm3? One healed the sick, 
Very far off, thousands of moons ago; 

Had he not prayed Him night and day to come 
And eure his bed-bound wife? Was there a hell? 
Vore all his fathers’ people writhing there— 
Tike the poor shell fish set to boil alive— 
lorever, dying never? If he kept 

This gold, so needed, would the dreadful God 
Tormont him like a Mohawk’s captive stuck 
With slow-con-uming splinters?” Up in heaven 
Would the good brother deacon grown so rich 
By sel'ing rum to Indians, laugh to see him 

Bura like a pitch pine torch? His Christian garb 
Sceracd falling feom him; with the fear and shame 
Of Adam naked at the cool of day, 

Ile gazed around. A black snake lay in coil 

On the hot sand, a crow with sidelong eye } 
Watched from a dead bough. Al! his Indian lore 
Of evil blending with a convert’s faith 

In the supernal terrors of the Book, 

lle saw the Tempter in the coiling snake 

And ominous, black-winged bird; and all the while 
The low rebuking of the distant waves 

Stole in upon him like the voice of God 

Among the trees of Eden. Girding up 

His soul’s loins with a resolute hand, he thrust 

The base thought from him: ‘‘Nauhaught, be a man! 
Ktarve, if need be; but, while you live, look out 
From honest eyes on all men, tnashamed. 

God help me! Tam deacon of the church, 

\ baptized, praying Indian! Should I do 

This secret meanness, even the barken knots 

Of the o'd trees would turn to eyes to see it, 

The birds would tell of it, and all the leaves 
Whisper above me: “Nauhaught is a thief?’ 
The sun wou'd know it, and the stars that hide 
Behind his light would watch me, and at night 
Follow me with their sharp, accusing eyes, 

Yea, Thou, God, seest me!” ‘Then Nauhaught drew 
Cioser his belt of leather, dulling thus 
The pain of hunger, and walked bravely back 
To the brown tishing-hamlet by the sea; 

And pausing at the inn door, cheerily asked,— 
“Who hath lost aught to-day?” 
“1,” said a voice; 
“Ten golden pieces, in a silkea purse, 
My daughter's handiwork.” He looked, and lo! 
One stood before him in a coat of frieze, 
And the yvlazed hat of a seafaring man, 
Shrewd-faced, broad-shouldered, with no trace of 
wings. 

Marve!ling, he dropped within the stranger’s hand 
The silken web, and turned to go his way. 

But the man said: “A tithe at least is yours; 
Take it in God’s name as an honest man.” 
And as the deacon’s dusky fingers closed 
Over the golden gift, “Yea, in God's name 
I take it, with a poor man’s thanks,’ he said. 








So down the street that, like a river of sand, 
Ran, white in sunshine, to the summer sea, 
Ile sought his home, singing and praising God; 
And when his neighbors in their careless way 
Spoke of the owner of the silken purse— 
A Wellfleet skipper, known in every port 
That the Cape opens in its sandy wall— 
Ie answered, with a wise smile, to himself,— 
“I saw the angel where they see a2 man,” 
Joun G. Wuirrtier. 
————++or——__ — 
THE HISTORY OF SLATE PENCILS. 
Probably not one in a hundred of those who 
use the slate pencil knows where this little im- 
plement comes from. We cannot help wishing 
that the following interesting account had given 
the name of the young Vermonter, who so de- 
decidedly “‘made his mark in the world.” 
Twenty years ago all the slate pencils used 
were manufactured in Germany. She then sup- 
plied America with this commodity. In 1850 
there was a young man living in West Rutland, 
Vt., cighteen years of aye, who fortunately dis- 
covered a supply of stone for making a first- 
class article of slate pencils. Ile began by whit- 
tling out the pencils and selling them to school 
children, Being a better article than that for 
sale in the stores, he found a ready sale for all 
he could whittle ont. 
Ile argued that if they would sell thus readily 
at home, they would scll readily everywhere. 
IIe became possessed of the idea that there was 


a fortune in the business, and his dream has 
been realized. 





sawing out the pencils and whittling them ronnd. 

The business of making them grew immensc- 
ly on his hands, so that it was impossible to 
kecp a clean order hook. 

Machinery was invented to facilitate the pro- 
cess, Which has reached something like pericc- 
tion, and cnormously increases the production 
of pencils. At present the quarry and mills arc 
owned by a joint-stock company. They are val- 
ued at $500,000. From fifty to one hundred 
thousand pencils are turned out daily, and up- 
ward of a hundred hands are employed in the 
quarry and in the mill. 


4 
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HOW POTATOES LOVE LIGHT. 
Rev. Thomas Beecher writes well about the 
potatoes in his ecllar trying to climb towards 
the light, which came through a window near 
their barrel. Our readers may enjoy his de- 
scription: 
“But we cannot get there, is the trouble,’ 
said a fat potato, that was on the top of the 
heap; ‘no good comes of stretching out to get 
to the lizht.” 
“Well, Lam sure I can’t help trying; some- 
thing in me makes me feel as if I should burst, 
every time I look o er yonder, toward the win- 








dow. At any rate, ’m going to try it to-mor- 
row. Tim going to open my eyes wide, and send 


outa feeler, and see what the chance is, any how.” 

“Chance!” said a feeble voice, “Chance! 1 felt 
so once; but look at me now!’ 

And all the potatoes turned their eyes to look 
at the speaker, who was too feeble to come to 
meeting, but lay off at the ede of the bin, all 
shrivelled up, with a bruised and bleeding sprout 
coiled around her. She continued: 

“Yes, look at me! I am nearer to the light 
than any of vou. LTalways have been. I have 
more eyes than any of you. Iwas the plumpest 
potato in all the bin. I slept soundly, and lay 
still. Iwas fat and contented, till one day [ saw 
that light you are talking about. After thacl 
couldn’t shut my eves. I felt as if every thing 
inside of me wanted to get out. I tried to roll 
over, but couldn t; and so one day I Ict one of 
my eyes stretch wide open, and stuck it outa 
little ways, to see plainly. But when it got 
started, it couldn’t stop. It kept pulling and 
suching, stretching and growing, till it sucked 
out all my blood, and used up all my flesh; but 
nothing came of it. 

“This very morning, it all came back to me, 
long, pale, blind and bleeding; and Lam a tired- 
out, used-up potato. Better keep your eyes 
shut, for no good comes from looking over yon- 
der. 

“T wish [ could have found out what that light 
is, though, and where it comes from. But I 
can’t; Pim too weak.” 

And the old lady closed her eyes tight, but 
there was a little wet round every eye. 

“There,” said the big potato on top of the 
heap, “that is just what [ told you. Better be 
contented. My eyes don’t trouble me. Keep 
together ina heap, and you won’t see any thing.” 

“Hear! Iear! Hear!” called out a hundred 
thick voices, down in the dark, and all the stu- 
pid potatoes thumped on the bottom of the bin, 
till it shook again. 

“Keep in the dark, and you won’t have any 
trouble. ‘This meeting is adjourned.” 

Then the big old potato settled down into the 
dark among the rest, whose eyes never troubled 
them. But as many as sixty or seventy rolled 
down on the outside of the heap, and began 
staring at the window till their eyes etuck out 
an ineh; and thev said,— 

“Whatis it? What makes me feelso? What 
shall we do?” 

The next day, I went dovn cellar, and picked 
over the potatoes, All the potatoes that had 
their eyes open, I put into the basket. All the 
other ones, that had their eyes screwed up tight, 
I tucked away in the dark. And every day my 
cook goes down and gets a dozen of them to 
roast or boil. But all the watchful ones, which 
I put in the basket, I have brought up, and 
planted in my garden. 

And every still, moonlight night now, I hear 
the green vines whispering to each other about 
their pretty purple blossoms, with orange cen- 
tres, 

“Tow different it is here!’ “What fun it is 
to grow!” “Lam big enough to cover a hen’s 
nest with six eegs.” 

And when I went to the hill where I planted 
the poor old lady who sprouted so in the cellar, 
I found the leaves soberly talking together about 
thirteen little potatoes that were hanging on 
their roots, and they were growing every day. 

“Who feeds them?” asked I. 

“We do,” said the leaves. 

“Tow do you get your own living?” asked I. 

“When the sun shines, the air feeds us, and we 
grow. And when itis night, we keep a saying 
the light is better than the dark, We love to 
grow in sunshine.” 

nnsceinicealligibits 
COULDN'T STRIKE HIM, 

You all remember the story of the boy who 
was going to stone a bobolink, but dropped the 
stone when the little creature set up his song. 
It must be harder yct to strike a person praying. 
One of the Western colporters (a class of men 
who have more adventures than appear in print) 
thus relates one of his experiences: 


A woman on whom I called would like very 
much to buy some books, but had no money. 
The grasshoppers, she said, took the crop last 
sont ame she now hadn’t money enough to buy 
dread. 





This quarry of slate pencil stone was situated 
in a large ravine, four miles north of Castleton, 
Vt,near Bomoseen Lake. The land on which 
it was situated was for sale at one hundred dol- 
lars, Ie purchased it, and began operations by | 





As she was smoking at the time, I could not 
help expressing my surprise that some people 
had no money to buy bread or books, but had 
enough to buy tobacco. She asked if I did not 
use it. [told her no; that I had never tasted it, 
and never expected to do so, 


whiskey 


the evils resulting from their use. 


and said,— 
“Do you sce that door?” 
I said, “Yes, I see it.” 


break your head for you.” 


you doit. Kneel down, if you please.” 


broken head. 
broom in hand. 
eR 


KILLED BY HIS OWN FOLLY. 


fore exhibiting with them. 


tims. The following is a sad instance: 


London. 


till reason had fied from his poor brain. 


mained. 


about his neck. 
as to bite. 


cried, “Now for the cobra! 


the world. 


and hiss loudly before the fatal bite. 


his bosom. 


beneath his waistcoat. 


the nose. 

The man was staggered by the blow. 
blood streamed down his face. 
help, but it was in vain. 
dead. 
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AN EXCITED ELEPHANT. 


imagine them capable of malice and rage. 


malice. 


phant, Columbus, in December, 1838: 


the Crescent City on New Year’s day. 


each other. 


satisfied. 


the animal's body. 


bones in his body, and cause instant death. 


demolished, killing the lama. 


but was overtaken. 


him to piecemeal. 


for killing him. 


bullets from a rifle, just below the right eye. 





a said she, “perhaps you use beer or 


I told her that I used neither, and spoke of 
She then 
said L could talk asI pleased; that it was none 
of my business how she spenther money. Then 
puffing across the floor she seized an old broom 


“Well, then,” she replied, “clear out, or I will 


I looked her straight in the eyes and said, 
“Just wait a minute, let us pray together before 


Her daughter and I did so, but she stood, 
broom in hand, and as motionless as Lot’s wife, 
after her sudden crystallization. After prayer I 
grave her some tracts, and left her with an un- 
The last I saw of her she stood 


The snake-charmers in the East are careful to 
take out the fangs of the poisonous snakes, be- 
Other daring men, 
seeking to imitate their tricks, have fallen vic- 


Ilis name was Gurling, one of the keepers of 
the reptiles in the great Zoolozical Gardens of 
One day he went with a friend to a 
public house, and drank glass after glass __ 

ur- 
ing the previous year, there had been an exhi- 
bition of Egyptian snake-charmers; but the 
snakes were deprived of their poison-fangs. 
Gurling, in his frenzy, thought he would do like 
the snake-charmers, even though the fangs re- 


A newly-arrived Morocco poison-snake was 
first taken out of its cage, grasped by its mid- 
die, flourished aloft, and thrown like a lasso 
Happily, it was not aroused so 


Having replaced this in its cage, Gurling 
” ‘oo > 


The cobra di capello, or hooded snake, is one 
of the most furious and poisonous serpents in 
When enraged, they rise on their 
tail, raise their head, expand their scaly hood, 


The keeper caught the cobra, which was then 
somewhat torpid from the cold, and put it in 
It then revived, and glided down- 
ward round his waist, its head emerging from 


The man grasped the cobra by the body about 
a foot from the head, with one hand drew it 
out, seized it lower down with the other hand, 
and was in the act of flourishing it aloft as he 
had done the other snake, when, as he held it 
up in front of his face, the cobra, suddenly ex- 
panding its hood, struck him like lightning be- 
tween the eyes, plunging its poison-fangs into 


The 
He called for 
In one hour he was 


Elephants in a menagerie look good-natured 
as well as intelligent, and one would hardly 


But 
looks are deceitful with brutes, as with men; 


and elephants are often treacherous, and full of 
An exchange gives the following ac- 
count of the terrible doings of the great ele- 


Raymond & Washring’s Circus and Menagerie 
were ordered by the proprictors to march into 


With one branch of the show was the elephant 
Columbus, and with the other Hannibal, both 
of which achieved national fame afterwards. 
The procession was nearly in readiness to move, 
when, unfortunately, the two elephants were 
brought together, and they immediately attacked 
Their keepers interfered, and suc- 
eeeded in parting them, and Hannibal quieted 
down; but Columbus was not to be so easily 


He stood glaring around for a few minutes, 
and then struck his keeper’s horse a fearful blow 
with his trunk, and followed it up by thrusting 
his immense tusks, over six feet long, through 


The keeper, Mr. Crum, fell with his horse, and 
the elephant next attacked him, picking him up 
with his trunk, and dashing him against the 
ground with such force as to break half the 


Columbus then marched along the line until 
he reached the lama cage, which he upset and 


Columbus now passed the caravan at a run, 
and soon met a drayman, driving two mules, 
both of which fell victims to his rage, as did also 
the driver, who attempted to escape by running, 


Passing through Algiers, the elephant soon 
came across a negro man sitting on a fence, and 
tore down the fence to get at him, and then tore 
The negro was a slave, and 
Columbus’ owners were required to pay $1,800 


Further on, the elephant met a Frenchman 
and a party of negroes, whom he attempted to 
demoralize also, but here he met his match, and 
after a combat of nearly an hour he gave up, 
and was chained, having first received three 


The wounds occasioned no inconvenience, how- 
ever, bevond producing running sores, which 
lasted t.ll Columbus’ death, which was caused 
by his falling through a bridge at North Adams, 


—————__, 
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rampage, the elephant killed nearly a dozen 
mules, cows and calves, for which his owners 
were compelled to pay about $20,000. 


“RHODES’ FOLLY.” 


Just where the waters of Pawcatuck Bay be 
come a part of Long Island Sound, on their way 
to the ocean, one comes, in the space of a hoat’s 
length, within three States—Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and New York. 

“There ought to be some advantage taken of 
this, and there shall be,” said Mr. Rhodes. “| 
will build a distillery here. One door shalj 
open in Connecticut, one in Rhode Island, and 
one in New York. Then all I’ll have to do wilj 
be to roll my barrels out of the door in which. 
ever direction I want to send them. And thus, 
don’t you see, the local laws in either State can- 
not touch me? WhatI sell in Rhode Island [{ 
can swear was manufactured in Connecticut; 
and what I sell in Connecticut will have been 
brought over from New York. 

“Don’t believe you could do it, Rhodes,” said 
the river captains and the fishermen along tho 
shores. “The current sets pretty strong rizht 
there when the tide is coming in, especially in 
rouzh weather, and youw’ll have to pay for a 
foundation that will stand the wash of the 
waves.” 

“You will see,” rejoined Mr. Rhodes, chuck- 
ling at his own shrewd lonz-headedness, and 
rattling a couple of keys, as though he felt the 
gold in his pocket already. 

So he began to dump boat load upo boat 
load of sand, and gravel, and stones into the 
hungry bay. And what he did by day the wind 
and the busy waves undid at night; or so it 
seemed for a long while. At last, however, time 
conquered tide, and an unshapen structure he 
gan to show at lowwater. With fresh heart the 
ambitious builder sunk more stones and more 
money. But his money sunk faster than tho 
stones, until it came to pass that the prophe 
cies of the fislrermen and river captains all came 
true; and, like the man who began to build a 
tower without sitting down and counting the 
cost, he was not able to finish. So at last he 
gave it up and sailed away. 

Then they fastened a keg—very appropriately 
—upon a pole high above the ragged reef made 
by the unfinished foundation, to warn boats 
away from the dangerous rocks. 

This summer, in passing back and forth across 
the little bay, I often went close by this signal 
that marks “The Folly ;” and I used to think it 
was not the only dangerous reef made by a dis- 
tiller, although, more is the pity, itis not every 
one on the voyage of life who takes warning, 
and steers to a safe distance at sight of a bar- 
rel.—/S. S. Advocate. 








SINGING A DOXOLOGY. 


When the steamer Henry Clay was burned on 
the Hudson, a few years ago, a little boy who 
succeeded in swimming ashore, was seen, on 
reaching the river’s bank, to fall on his knees, 
and lift his hands to heaven, thanking God for 
his escape from fire and water. Mr. Orton, Pro- 
fessor of Natural History in Vassar College, 
gives an account of his party joining heartily in 
singing “Old Hundred,” after a dangerous de- 
scent of 2,500 fect into the volcanic crater of 
Pinchinea, in the Andes. 


The sides and vent of the’cone of eruption (in 
a deep cavity of 2,500 fect) were covered with an 
imposing group of vents, seventy in number, all 
lined with sulphur and exhaling steam, black 
smoke and sulphurous gas. The temperature 
of the vapor just within the vents is 184 deg., 
water boiling beside them at 189 deg. The cen- 
tral vent or chimney gives forth a sound like 
the violent bubbling of boiling water. 

As we sat on this fiery mount, surrounded by 
a circular rampart of rocks, and looked up at 
the immense towers of dark dolerite, which ran 
up almost vertically, to the height of 2,500 fect 
above us, musing over the tremendous force 
which fashioned this awful amphitheatre,—spa- 
cious enouch for all the gods of Tartarus to hold 
high carnival—the clouds which hung in the 
thin air around the crest of the crater, pealed 
forth thunder after thunder, which, reverberat- 
ing from precipice to precipice, were answered 
by the crash of rocks let loose by the storm, till 
the whole mountain seemed to tremble like a 
leaf. Such sounds, mingled with the flash of 
lightning and the smell of brimstone, made us 
believe that we had fairly got into the realm of 
Pluto. It is the spot where Dante’s Inferno 
ought to be read. 

Finishing our observations, and warming our 
dinner over the steaming crevices, we prepared 
to ascend. The escape from this horrid hole was 
more perilous than the entrance; and, on reach- 
ing the top, we sang, with grateful hearts, to 
the tune of “Old Hundred,”— 


“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 


We doubt whethegthat famous tune and glo- 
rious doxology were éver sung so near to heaven. 
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A LONG TRAIN. 


A train composed of all the locomotives and 
railway carriages in Europe would reach from 
St. Petersburg to Paris, and would contain 400,- 
000 passenger carriages and 500,000 Juggage 
vans. The railways of Europe are carried over 
62,000 larze and small bridges, and go through 84 
miles of tunnel ; 150,000,000 ewt. of iron has been 
used for the rails, and 80,000,000 ewt. of coals is 
requi yearly to feed the engines. The net- 
work of European railways represents a length 
of 70,718 miles; 18,000 locomotives are employed 
on it, and the distance these travel during the 





Mass., in 1864, and breaking his neck. In his 


year is 60,000,000 miles. 
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A LITTLE ONE’S PRAYER. 


I’m a little child, you see,— 

On!y up to papa’s knee; 

Very busy all day long 

With my playthings and my song. 


Now I’m going off to bed, 

Lay Thy hand upon my head; 
Biess me, Jesus, now as when 
Thou wert living among men. 


Tiere upon my knees I kneel, 

And Tuy gentle presence fee! ; 

Though Thou’rt veiled from human sight, 
Thou canst hear me say ‘‘good-night.”’ 


Only see my clean, white bed! 
Thou’dst not where to lay Thy head. 
Like a birdie in its nest, 

I shall snuggle down to rest. 


Of the dark I’m not afraid; 
Thou art near to give me aid. 
IfI die before the light, 

lam ready, clothed in white. 
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For the Companion. 


HERMAN. 





This is my little friend IIerman, and a dear, 
mischicvous little fellow he is. 

From the moment his round black eyes are 
opened in the morning, till he is safely tucked 
into his crib at night, his busy hands and feet 
are getting him into all sorts of trouble. 

0 those naughty little hands! 

They get papa’s best hat out of the closet, 
and carry mamma’s slippers out to the barn; 
they pull kitty’s tail and Ilannah’s hair; they 
dip into preserves and jellies. 

And one day they picked open six of grand- 
ma’s Thanksgiving pies, to get out the plums! 

And the little feet are as bad as the hands. 

They carry him about into all sorts of forbid- 
den and dangerous places; and one day mam- 
ma found them in the water-pail, stockings, 
slippers and all! 

Then when IIerman is cross they kick—O how 
they kick! You would be surprised to see them. 

But he is a very little boy now, and hasn’t 
learned yct how to make his hands and feet use- 
ful. When he is bigger he will use them to help 
his father and mother, instead of making them 
trouble. 

The other day I had a letter from Herman’s 
mamma, and Ilerman sent one, too. 

Of course no one can understand it but we 
two, but I will tramslate it for you, for it is a 
very interesting letter, and there is more ‘in it 


than you would suppose. Here is the letter it- 
self. 








My Dear AunTIE,—I’m sorry you’ve gone 
home. I wanted you to stay here always. I 


liked to go to your trunk, when you didn’t 
know it, 


And throw your things down the front stairs.4. 


go too, so he tumbled down. 


So I went to the barn with grandpa. He went 
way up hizh on the ladder. He wouldn’t let me 


Did you ever see your grandpa tumbling down 
the ladder? 

Iscreamed just as loud asI could. And my 
mamma came running up to the barn to see 
what was the matter. She tuld me to run and 
tell my grandma. But I wanted to stay and 
scream. So she got him a stick, and helped 
him walk to the house. Mike went after the 
doctor. 

I wanted to go myself. Ican drive. SoIhad 
to scream, again, and my mamma shook me. 
The doctor told my grandpa he had broken 
his knee-pan. I don’t believe it. 
My grandpa never had a knee-pan. 
And ifhe had he wouldn’t break it. 
The doctor cut his pants with the scissors. I 
thought my grandma would box his cars, just 
as she did mine when I cut a hole in her new 
dress. 
But she didn’t. ; 
I like the scissors. 1 picked them up and ran 
into the parlor. I took some rags, too. 
I cut my pants just like grandpa’s, and I was 
going to tic up my knee with the rags. 
But my mamma came in and said, “Why, 
Herman! What will you do next, child?” 
And she took the scissors right away from me. 
Why can’t I do things like biz folks? 
Last Sund:y was my birthday. Now I’m 
three years old. Pretty soon I shall have some 
whiskers. 
ButI didn’t like my birthday. I hope it never’ll 
come again. 
I didn’t feel good. I was naughty, and my 
mamma whipped me twice, and shut me up in 
the closct. 
My grandpa gave me three cents, but I lost 
them down the sink-spout. Iwas going to wash 
them. 
My mamma says when I learn to mind, she 
will let me go to sce you. I want to go. 
But I don’t like to mind. I’m big enough. 
My eyes keep winking. I'm tired. 
Good-by. From HERMIE. 
—_——~+on—————_ 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Come stand by my knee, little children, 
Too weary for laughter or song, 

The sports of the day are all over, 
And evening is creeping along. 

The snow-fie'd3 are white in the moonlight, 
Phe wintls of the winter are chili, 

But under the sheltering roof-tree 
The fire shineth ruddy and still. 


You sit by the fire, little children, 
Your cheeks are ruddy and warm; 
But out in the cold of the winter 
Is many a shivering form. : 
There are mothers that wander for shelter, 
And babes that are pining for bread; 
O thank the dear Lord, little children, 
From whose tender hand you are fed. 


Come look in my eyes, little children, 
And tell me, through all the long day 
Have you thought of the Father above us, 

Who guarded from evil yeur way? 
He heareth the cry of the sparrow, 
‘And careth for great and for small; 
In life and in death, little children, 
His love is the truest ofall. 


Now go to your rest, little children, 
And over your innocent sleep, 
Unseen by your vision, the angels 
Their watch through the darkness shall keep. 
Then pray that the Shepherd, who guideth 
The lambs that He loveth so well, 
May lead you, in life’s rosy morning, 
ide the still waters to dwell. 
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IF ONE LESSON WON’T DO, ANOTHER 
WILL, 


“Mother,” said Ilenry, “I can’t make Mary 
put her figures as I tell her.” 
“Be patient, my dear, and do not speak so 
sharply.” 
“But she won’t let me tell her how to put the 
figures, and she does not know how to do it her- 
self,” said Ilenry, very pettishly. 
“Well, my dear, if Mary won’t learn a lesson 
in figures, suppose you try to teach her one in 
patience. This is harder to teach, and harder 
to learn, than any lesson in figures; and, per- 
haps, when you have learned this, the other 
will be easier to both of you.” 
Henry hung his head, for he felt that it was a 
shame to any little boy to be fretted by such a 
little thing, or, indeed, by any thing, and he be- 
gan to think that perhaps he deserved to be 
blamed as much as Mary. 
Children very often complain of their play- 
mates, or brothers and sisters, when they arc 
very much in fault themselves. A fretful, im- 
patient child makes himself and all-about him 
very unhappy. Will you all try to learn a les- 
son of patience? 
“A fretful temper will divide 
The closest knot that can be tied.” 
eS 


We should respect gray heads, but, above all, 





Fire Extinguisher, Plant Syringe, Window 


A CovcH, CoLp, or SorE THROAT requires imme- 
diate attention, as neglect oftentimes results in some in- 
curable Lung Disease. “Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES" 
are a simple remedy, and will almost invariably give im- 
mediate relief. li-lw 





THE VEGETABLE PULMONARY Batsas for Coughs, 
Colds and Consumption. As good as ever—as ever the 
best. Get the genuine. Prices, $1 and 5) cents. M—-lw 





Wry not use Waite Prxet Compornn, when it is 
such a sure remedy tor Coughs, Lung Cumpiaints and 
Kidney troubles ? 





HEALTH, the poor man's riches, the rmch man’s bliss, is 
found in AyYex's Mepicrnes, after a fruitless search 
among other remedies. A word to the wise is sufti- 
cient. 13-2w 





Two Thousand Sets of 
BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET 


TO BE 
GIVEN AWAT! 
Teefore June lst. Address, with three cent stamp en- 


closed, 
MILTON BRADLEY & CO.,, 
Springfield, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT. 


The subscriber is now prepar d to furnish to parties 

desi: ous of stocking their ponds rnd brooks, TROUT of 

suitable age, and of the finest quality ever offered. from 

the CELEBRATED CAVE COD S:OCK. Address 
L. PROUTY, 

“(With Bradford & Anthony), Boston. 


14 -7w 
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Washer and Garden Engine for $5. 


SIMPLE, CHEAP and EFFICIENT for all these uses. 
It GRADUATES lo throw a jet, mist or apray fine or 
coarse, Wide or narrow, instantaneously. For watering 
hot-beds, tender plants and seedlings, or applying liquids 
todestroy insects on plants, vines, fruitirees, garden o 
field crops, it has noequal. Send for circular to N. E. 
PORTABLE PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. l4-lw 








MBAPLISE LEAVERS 


Is the Best, the Most Porvutar and the CHEAPEST 
Magazine published. 

It contains Sketches, Tales, Useful aud Scientific Arti- 
cles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Puzzics, Lilustrations, 
etc., ctc., etc. 


Only Fifty Cents a Year. 


Send in your subscriptions without delay. Specimen 
copies and premium list sent on receipt of six cents. 
Address 0. A. ROORBACII, 

02 Nassau Street, New York. 
Say in what paper you saw this advertisement. 14 -tfeop 





The Kindergarten, 
THE PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD. A Complete 
Gude to Kindergartens. By Edward Wiebe. Eighty 
ages text, and seventy-four full-page lithographic plates, 
llustra'ing the use of Froebel's twenty gifts. Price. $3. 
Sample pages of text and plates, with complete prospec- 
tus and list of gifts, sent for 10 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY 


14—iw 


& CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Low TO GHT PATENTS 
IS FULLY EXPLAINED in a Pamphlet of 108 
pages, just issued by MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, N. Y. 
SENT FREE, 
MUNN & CO., Editors of the Scientific 
American, the best mechanical paper 
in the world, (25 Years Experience), 
PATENTS—have taken More Patents, and ex- 
amined More Inventions, thanany 
other agency. Send sketch and de- 
scription for opinion. 
*12—l0weop NO CHARGE, 


130 WORK FOR ALL! 130 
SEWING MACHINES. 


We sell all first-class Sewing Machines 
For Cash. Cash Installments, or to be paid 
for in Work which may be done at Home. 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. Call on or address 
EBNGLEY & RICH, 











130 Tremont Street............ cor. Winter, 
180 BOSTON. 130 
*]2—l3w 
Standard Authority 
ON THE 


AMERICAN GAME OF CROQUET. 


Croquet, its Principles and Rules. By 
Prof. A. Rover. Seventh edition, revised and extended. 
Illustrated with numerous diagrams for lawn and parlor 
games. Also our celebrated Croquet Problems tor be- 
ginners. Sent to any address, with our illustrated cata- 
logue of Games and ifome Amusements, for 10 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 





14-7Tw Springficld, Mass. 
AMATEUR 
Cultivator’s Guide 
TO THE 


FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 





24th edition of this popular work, which has met with 
so much favor in the past, is now ready. It has been re- 
written and improved, printed with new type, andon 
fine paper, illustrated with a beautiful Lithograph, and 
many other fine engravings from nature. It contains 
full description of the culture of over 1500 varicties of 
Flowers and Vegetables; also descriptive hist of the 
novelties of the present season; to which is added a col- 
lection of 160 choice French Hybrid Gladiolus. “This 
work, we feel confiden:, will compare favorably with 
any similar one. 


From Levi Bartlett, Warner, N. II. 

“T have received a copy of your superbly gotten up 

Amateur Cultivator’s Guide. J think it far ahcad of any 

thing of the kind ever before issued from the American 

ress."* 

. Sent to any address upon receipt of 25 cents for paper 
cover, and 50 cents for tastefully Lound in cloth. 

WASHBURN & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 


The Wonder of the Agc—with single, eye-pointed Nee- 
dic. Simple, Cheap, Reliable—for Family use. Agents 
wanted every where to introduce them. Address HINK- 











But now I can’t, 


our own, 


sented. 


THE BEST PLACE 
TO BUY 
CARPETINGS, 


CILCLOTES, &o., 


—Is AT— 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT'S, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


33 Washington Street, Boston. 
10—6w 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Perry's Worm Tea, 2 safe and effectual Vea- 
ETABLE REMEDY fur Worms, Worm Fits and Worm Fo- 
ver. Price, 25cts, Soll by Bree & Perry, Wholesale 
Seay, 26 Tremont St., Boston, and by dealers gene- 
rally. 
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GREGORY’S SEED CATALOGUE. 
MY ANNUaL CATALOGUE, containing a list of 
many novelties, besides all the stancard vegetables of 
the garden (over 00 «fwh+h are «f my ows g «wing), 
with a choice list of Flower Seed, will be forwarded 
g-atistoall. I warrant my seed shall prove as repro- 
I warrant it shall reach each purchaser. 1 war- 
rant all money forwarded shall reach me. Send for a 
Catalogue. JAMES J. Il. GREGORY, 
9-Gw Marbichead, 3.ass, 


YOU WILL LIKE ITI 


pa ig 
BARTRAM & FPANTON 





Sewing Machines 
Are unsurpassed in 


SIMPLICITY, DURADILITY, AND BEAUTY. 
15 Varieties of Work! 


Hemming, LDinding, 

Felling, Cording, 

Ruffling, Gimp Trimming, 
Tucking, Faggoting, 
Trilling, Embroidcring, 
Quilt.ng. Reversible Plaiting 
Braiding, and Dutton Holes. 


IMANCOCK SEWING MACHINE CoO.,, 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS, 


2S Pomplo PIRES. .000.000ccrsccesceseee Loston. 





(cy Agents wanted throughout New Cngland. 4) 
ll—4w 


BOSTON WEEKLY SPECTATOR, 
29 Court St., Boston. 


A Largo Quarto of News, Art, Literature, Business 
and Agriculture. 








The aim is to present a Family paper of unsurpassed 
general excellence: its Editorials candid, temperate, and 
of a high order ef literary merit; is Stories unobjcction- 
able, but alive with interest; its News reliable and fresh; 
its Prices Current carefully revised and accurate; its 
Market Reports of Dry Goods, Wool, Boot and Shoe 
Leathe *, Lumber, Live Stock, and Produce, as full and 
faithful as possible. In short, it is quite invaluable and 
indispensable to the family ef the country genticman. 
Send for specimen number. Price, $2 per annum, in ad- 
vance. e 8 w 















PIANO FORTES 


From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 
6—3m WM. C. IIILL, 21 La Grange St., Boston. 


hb, 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prerared 
to furnish all classes with constant employment #«t home 
the whe le of the time or fur the spare moments. Business 
new, light and prolitable. Persons of either scx casily 
earn from 50c to 25 pr evening, and a proportional sum 
by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and 
girls carn nearly as muchas men. ‘That all who sce this 
notice may send their address, and tcst the bu iness, we 
make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not well 
satisfied, we willsend $1 to pay for the trouble of writing. 
Full particulars, a valuable rample, which will do to 
commence work on, a dacopy ot she Hoon ee: /itera- 
ry Conn .nion— one of the largest and best fmil 
papers published—all sent free by mai. TR ) 
want permanent, profitable work, address bk. C, ALLEN 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 6- em 











Agents Wanted for “IIAND OF GCD IN 
HisiORY."”) By Rev. Hollis Read. Just issued, Ono 
of the Grandest Subscription books of modern times, —_ 
most valuable. Ministers, Students, and others, shoul 
send for terms and territory imm diately, to D. C 
GUERNSEY, General Agent, Concord, N. 1. 12—2m 


GLADIOLUS. 


A splendid collection of Foreign varicties. Also mixed 
and nained Secdlings. Don't pay the high prices. Send 
for descriptive price list. 

l2—4w GEO. CRAFT, Brookline, Mass. 








YOUR NAME-—Cut in Stencil, any style Ictters, for 
marking clothing, with genuine Ind: lible Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand, for marking tools, &c., at JACOB'S, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. 7—t 





Books, Magazines, Music, Youth’s Com- 
panion, &c.,. &c., bound in ~ desired style, at low pri- 
ces, by C. HERSEY, 179 Washington St., Boston. 13—4w 





$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 





LEY KNITTING MacuINE Co., Bath Me., or 176 Broad- 
way, New York. *4—l3w 


sent free. Il. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


Samples 
1l-3m 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANI( JN. 





The SusscripTion Price of the ComPpANION is 


$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 


PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER, 


$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—The Publishers must be noti- 
fied by letter when a subscriber wishes his paper stopped. 
All arrearages must be paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
yerere are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 

eir papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
oo issent. Your name cannot be found on our books 
unless this is done. 

Letters to 


ublishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & 


0., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
POLITENESS. 


Politeness is that in which the manners of a 
civilised person differ from those of a savage. 
A rude man thinks only of his own convenience, 
a polite man considers the feelings and wishes 
of others. What a noise an engine would make 
and how soon it would wear out, if it were not 
oiled! So politeness or courtesy is the oil in 
the machinery of social life. It is necessary for 
comfort, and it helps to make people happy. 

The celebrated Dr. Chalmers, in one of his ser- 
mons, declares that the practice of courtesy has 
done more for the happiness of mankind than 
the exercise of the most unbounded charity. 
You can give alms to very poor people only; 
you can be polite to all. You treat a person 
whom you meet in a friendly manner and he 
goes away pleased. You are gruff towards him, 
and his bad feelings are roused, he is discon- 
tented both with you and himself. You say a 
kind word—it costs you nothing—but how often 
it gladdens the heart of another! 

Polite originally meant polished. Sir Isaac 
Newton speaks of a polite surface, and polite- 
ness is often only a surface-polish. Then it is 
very apt to go beyond truth and sincerity. Com- 
pliments and flattery are only the counterfeits of 
politeness. 

When the Emperor Francis Joseph visited 
Perth, in Hungary, he inquired from a doctor 
concerning the health of the people. The doc- 
tor, who was probably in the habit of giving 
strong doses of physic, replied,— 

“Your majesty’s presence renders us so happy 
that nobody is ill.” 

This was neither true nor polite, and of course 
the emperor was not so great a fool as to be- 
lieve it. 

Another story is told of a man who could not 
pronounce the letter H, and who was conse- 
quently not so polite as he intended. Wishing 
to pay King William III. a grand compliment, 
he said,— 

“Future ages, recording your majesty’s ex- 
ploits, will pronounce you to have been a Nero.” 

He meant to say an hero, for Nero, as every 
schoolboy knows, was one of the most wicked 
monsters that ever lived. 


Different nations naturally have different ideas 
Some African tribes paint the 
saints black and the devil white, the only white 
people they know being the fiendish slave-trad- 
A negro who wished to express his great 


of politeness. 


ers. 
admiration for Wilberforce, said,—~ 


“Gora mighty bless Massa Wilberforce; he hab 


a white face but a black heart.” 


If a white man had said this it would have 


been as far as possible from polite. 


It has been maintained that no one dislikes 
flattery. What people object to sometimes is 
Some, how- 
ever, will swallow a compliment whole, as the 
Italians do their maccaroni, however coarse and 


the awkwardness of the flatterer. 


awkward it may be. 
There is, indeed, a delicate kind of flattery 


which we all like—such as is shown in kind at- 
tention to what we say, in seeking to become 
acquainted with us, or in the bestowal of small 
This, however, is no more than true 


presents. 
politeness requires. A polite person must no 








only be careful not to hurt the feelings of others, 
or do them any injury, but also to add to their 
comfort and enjoyment. 

Much more might be done than we usually do 
to please our acquaintances, especially by giv- 
|ing presents. The gifts of friends are valued 
not for their costliness, but because they are 
| signs that we have been in the mind of the giv- 
;er, and that he wishes us to remember him. 
| Any slight thing will serve for this purpose, but 
| if it comes into daily use, it will be better than 
what is laid aside and only seen now and then. 
We have now on the desk before us a penwiper 
which is in constant use. It could not have 
cost more than a few cents, but it reminds us 
constantly of a dear friend whom we have not 
seen for years. If she had given us a more cost- 
ly present it might have been laid away in some 
safe place and have remained unseen for months 
together. 

Sometimes a small thing is given in order to 
receive a greater, or, as the French say, a pea is 
given to get a beau, or a sprat to catch a whale. 
There is, however, a certain degree of politeness 
in this. It makes us feel that we are of some 
importance in the world, since our attention is 
thought to be worth at least this much trouble 
and expense. 

It is a wise proverb, “Never look a gift horse 
in the mouth,” that is to see how smooth his 
teeth are and how old heis. If the nag which 
is given you be a poor, broken-down hack, it is 
best to take no notice of the fact, for perhaps it 
was all that the giver had to bestow. Politeness 
would lead us to accept all kindnesses as intend- 
ed in the best sense. Our generosity should not 
be measured by that of others. We should al- 
ways remember the words of Him who bestowed 
on us the greatest of all gifts,—“It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 





VARIETY. 


BOOTS AND BREECHES, 


“Don’t 00 tall me bubby now, 
Don’t 00 see my breeches? 

Tf I’m ’ittle, anyhow 

I’ve dot boots an’ breeches now!” 
(O, these childhood riches!) 





“‘Papa’s boots is dust like mine, 
On’y mine is neatest! 

O, my dracious! how dey shine! 

Pretty bootseys! you is mine!” 
(Childhood days are sweetest!) 


“An’ my breeches! aint dey gay? 
Better, lots, zan dresses! 

Dirls wear dresses, any way, 

But I tell ’em—‘dit away!’ 
Pants is best, I desses! 


“Papa says I’m ’ittle man, 
In my pitty closes. 

An’ I dess my papa can 

Tell ’e trufe, if 1’m a man, 
’Cause my papa knowses. 


“By-an’-by I’ll have a knife 
In my ae 
Papa said he’d dit me one— 
Dracious! dere’s my fader tum! 
Bet a eent he’s dot it!” 
Demorest’s Young America. 


COULDN’T UNDERSTAND EACH OTH- 
ER’S LINGO, 

At an examination of a raw wood-chopper 
from the mountains, in one of the Nevada crim- 
inal courts, the uncouth slang of the Western 
forests came into curious collision with the 
“high-falutin” language of the Western bar: 


Lawyer (blandly)—Mr. G., was it your opin- 
ion, on your first interview with Mr. Roach after 
he was shot, that some of the vital tissues in the 
abdomenial region had been irremediably in- 
jured? 

“Sir?” replied the witness, gasping for breath, 
and scratching his head in ludicrous perplexity. 

Lawyer—Please state to the court your con- 
clusions in regard to the wounds of Mr. Roach 
on your first interview. 

Witness—I kalkerlated his goose was about 
cooked. 

Lawyer—Do you mean by that, that you con- 
sidered his condition as extremely critical? 

Witness—W al, I made up my mind the fust I 
seen him that he was bound to peg out. 

Lawyer—Use a little plainer language, Mr. G. 
What shall we infer from your expression of 
“pegging out?” 

itness—I mean that I thought he’d pass in 
his checks less’n a week. 

Lawyer (impatiently) — What did you tell 
Roach about his chances of recovery? 

Witness—I told him that I thought they’d get 
the drop on him this time. 

Lawyer (very short)—Did you think Roach 
— live or die of his wounds at your first 
visit 

Witness (indignantly)—I told yer I thought 
he was bound to go up, when yer first asked me. 

Lawyer—That will do, Mr. G.; take your seat. 


<ieniiintiniaiiipanancaiin 
Pror. Trier, in the Congregationalist, thus 
describes an ocean steamer: 


Conceive of four large churches, or, better still, 
college edifices, each four stories high, and one 


, 


to end, and riveted together, surmounted by 
iron towers one hundred fect high (for the masts 
of these iron steamers are chiefly of iron), all 
covered with flags and streamers, and all pro- 
pelled through the waters by an invisible in- 
ward force at the rate of ten to fifteen miles an 
post, and you get an illustration of the Ne- 


npeansnesialipninicaan 
USES OF SNOW. 


Late snow-storms in the spring are not agree- 
able to those who long for settled roads and 
pleasant weather, but they do great good to the 
earth and to crops. The Scientific American 
says: 


The snow which falls upon the earth is a ten- 
der mantle to infant food-plants which otherwise 
would perish of frost. In what is called an 
“open winter,” you may see whole ficlds of 
young rye, and wheat, and clover, all pulled u 
by the frost, and laid on the top of the ground, 
to wither and dic in the spring sunshine. 

The frost heaves up the earth, and with it the 
plants; slight thaws permit the earth to settle, 
and renew its hold, and so successive freezings 
and thawings gradually uproot entire crops. 
“Winter-killed” is the-sad verdict of the farmer, 
as he contemplates the loss of his labor and seed 
in the spring; and “winter-killed” might be ap- 
propriately spoken of the suffering and dying 
victims of starvation prices, which follow the 
destruction of crops. 

But snow has another important office to per- 
form. It is a fertilizer. Ask the experienced 
farmer, and he will tell you that the late snow 
of spring, falling upon the springing crops, 
makes them look green and vigorous, and really 
nourishes them. Itis the bearer of ammonia, 
an important element of the food of plants, 
which it collects from the air. We have known 
thrifty farmers to rise early, to plough in a light 
snow before it melted, being aware of its value, 
though perhaps not realizing in what its virtue 
consisted. It is also without doubt true that 
open winters are more favorable to the spread 
of disease than the contrary. It is an old 
erb that “green Christmases fill churchyards.” 


oe 


“FROM GREENLAND’S ICY MOUN- 
TAINS.” 


How many who sing “From Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains” to the familiar tune, know that 
the music was composed by Lowell Mason, in 
Savannah, Ga., in 1827, and at the suggestion of 
a young lady? The circumstances were thus 
related by Mr. Mason, in a letter to a friend: 
“One day, as I met her, (Miss Howard,) she 
said to me, in substance,—‘Mr. Mason, I have 
just received from a friend the copy of a beauti- 
ful hymn, but it is of so singular metre that I 
cannot find any tune for it. Will you write one 
for me?’ ‘Certainly,’ I replied. I took it home, 
and wrote the music impromptu. When I saw 
her, soon after, I handed it to her. “I do not re- 
member that it was ever sung in public in Sa- 
vannah, but it became so popular that, not long 
afterward, I had it printed by Parker, of Boston, 
and published by him. 


———_>—__—_ 
THE OLD MASTERS. 


The wife of an up-town citizen, who has grown 
wealthy during the past few years by the ad- 
vance of real estate, went abroad a few days 
ago. One of her acquaintances asked her what 
particular purpose she had in going, and what 
she expected to enjoy most. “O, i don’t care 
much about Europe,” she replied, “on my own 
account. The main object | have in making 
this trip is to have the portraits of these chil- 
dren,” pointing to three homely girls of nine, 
eleven and thirteen, “painted by the old mas- 
ters. 





--———* — 


THERE is a story of an old hunter who came 
to Chicago one day, and, after wandering about 
for a while, looking at the public buildings and 
other improvements, got into a chat with one of 
the inhabitants, in the course of which he men- 
tioned that he had once had a chance to buy all 
the ground that the city was built upon for a 
pair of old boots. 

“And why didn’t you buy it?” 
“Well, I hadn’t the boots just then,” was the 
old man’s calm reply. 


A “sie Indian” strayed away from his camp 
and got lost. On inquiring the way back, he was 
asked,— 
“Indian lost?” 
“No,” said he, disdainfully, “Indian not lost 
—wigwam lost.” Striking his breast, he ex- 
claimed, “Indian here!” 
HeERzE is an instance of that ridiculous blem- 
ish in composition called “inverted climax :” 


A local journal thus describes the effect of a 
hurricane: “It shattered mountains, tore up 
oaks by the roots, dismantled churc'ies, laid vil- 
lages waste, and overturned a haystack.” 


“Jo, do you know what is good for fleas?” 

“Snuff will kill them,” replied Jo. 

“QO, well, I know that, but it wouldn’t be good 
for them,” added Sam, as he indulged in a 
chuckle over the sell. 


A SpRINGFIELD firm, which advertised for a 

, received 

swer a young man who averred that he was 
“yous” to bookkeeping, and thought that he 
would prove “‘sattice factery.” 


Tue advice 
brother was, “Willie, don’t 
have more money to spend than you have.” 








t | hundred feet long, all built of iron, placed end 
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a beautifully written an- 


of a Pennsylvania suicide to his 
‘© with fellows who 


“Hurry, mamma,” said the little innocent 


A Cough, a Cold, or a Sore Throat re. 
quires immediate attention and should be 
checked. If allowed to continue, Irrita-. 
tion of the Lungs, a Permanent Throat 
Disease, or Consumption is often the re. 
sult. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Having a direct influence to the parts, 
give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and Throat 
Diseases, Troches have a soothing effect, 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


will find TrocHEs useful in clearing the voice when tak- 
en before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the throat 
after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. Being an 
article of true merit, and having PROVED their efficacy 
by a test of many years, each year finds them in new 
localities in various parts of the world,and the Trocnes 
are universally pronounced better than other articles. 
“TROCHES,"’ 80 CALLED, SOLD BY THE OUNCE, ane 
A POOR IMITATION AND NOTHING LIKE BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES, WHICH ARE SOLD ONLY 1x 
BOXES WITH FAC-SIMILE OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


Abbcd, leom th 


ON OUTSIDE WRAPPER OF BOX, AND PRIVATE GOVERK- 
MENT STAMP ATTACHED TO EACH BOX, 

THIS CARE IN PUTTING UP THE TROCHES IS IMpor- 
TANT AS A SECURITY TO THE PURCHASER IN ORDER TO 
BE SURE OF OBTAINING THE GENUINE Brown's Bros- 


CHIAL TROCHES. ‘ 
Brown's 
Brow n’s 


Owing to the good reputation, extensive use and popu- 
larity of the TRoCHES, many worthless and cheap imita- 
tions are offered in boxes, which are good for nothing. 
Ask for and obtain the true BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
which, by long experience, have proved their value, 
having received the sanction of physicians generally, 
and i ials from emi it the coun- 
try. Do not be deceived by those who make a larger 
profit by selling worthless imitations. Wee would cau- 
tion de#lers in selling the various imitations offered by 


vinciniad 





tmenth gh 


P urers, as sellers of an article vio- 
lating our trade-mark, are as liable to prosecution as 
makers. 





The tile “BRONCHIAL TROCHES" is our trade 
mark. Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1856, by Joun I. Brown & Sox, in the Clerk's Offiee 
of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 

















Bronchial 
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ronchial 
ronchial 

Bronchia 

New York, Dec. 21, 1859.—Superior Court, Special Term 
rade-Mark 


—Hon. Joseph Bosworth, Chief Justice. 
Case. 


“This is a case commenced by the plaintiffs, who are 
druggists, in Boston, and proprietors of “Brown's Bron- 
c Troches,"’ to restrain the defendant, a New York 
druggist, from violating the trade-mark of the plaintifls. 

“The Court held that the defendant's labels and wra) 
pers, being a close imi ation of the plaintiffs’ trade-mark, 
the plaintiffs were entitled to an injunction to restrain 
the defendant from the further use or violation of plain- 
tiffs’ trade-marks, and from making or selling lozenges 
under the name of ‘Br nchial. Troches,’ and from 
further use of the plaintiffs’ labels, wrappers, and other 
trade-marks."' Johan Sherwood, for Pla ntifis ; Wash- 
burn and Sullivan for Defendant. 


‘Troches 
Troches 
‘lroches 
'‘Troches 
Troches 
'Troches 
'Troches 
Troches 


Court oF GENERAL SEsstons.—Before Recorder Hoff- 
man. New York, March 28, 1864. 


“The defendant, a drug broker, was arrested for coun- 
terfeiting, forging and_imita‘ing the Trade-Mark, label, 
wrapper, box, etc., of ‘Brown's Bronchial Troches,’ pre- 

ared by John I. Brown & Son, ef Boston, and tor sell- 

ng these counterfeits. 

“He was indicted by the Grand Jury, under the Statute 
of 1862, for the protection of trade-marks. 

“The defendant was sentenced to nine months’ impris- 
onment in the Penitentiary, the Recorder remarking that 
he could not see the difference between forging a manus 
trade-mark or forging his name to a note or check, except 
thatin forging a trade-mark even § eater loss was in- 
curred by the manufacturer than if his name had been 
forged to a note."’ 


Brown’s Broncu1at Trocuss are sold general- 
ly throughout the United States, Great Britain and 
British Provinces, and in many of the large cities of 
France, 


To Cure a COUGH, COLD or SORE THROAT, 


—USE— 





with his cut finger; “hurry, it’s leaking.” 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 
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